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etait 1).OK PHILOSOPHY 
BY HERBERT WILDON CARR 

There are two kinds of interest with which we may ap- 
proach the problem of the conception of God. We may be 
interested in the question: Whether modern science and phil- 
osophy have any need for the concept at all; Whether it is 
not a useless intrusion, an outworn relic, an idle hypothesis, 
which may or may not be verifiable, but which has no really 
important bearing on the cosmic problem. Or we may have 
a different but equally rational interest in the conception of 
God. We may regard it as a human need, necessary for the 
dignity of human life and essential as the only rational ground 
of the moral ideal. In this case the question will be: How 
far modern thought has antiquated the old religious idea of 
God and what opportunity and possibility is opened to us 
for reforming the concept. In any case we have to recognize 
the fact that there have been and are philosophies, cosmolo- 
gies and religions which have found and find no necessity to 
introduce the conception of God even as a hypothesis. 

My thesis therefore is twofold. I shall maintain that the 
modern problem, as philosophy and science present it, com- 
pels us to form a conception of God. I shall then try to show 
in what the older conception is inadequate and what reform 
of the concept is indicated in the actual science and philosophy 
of to-day. 

I 
Why We Must Form a Conception of God 

There need be no ambiguity in the meaning we give to the 
term God. It has a universal connotation apart from any 
special denotation or particular application. Tereters to the 
encompassing reality implied in the recognition of our own 


*This and the essay by Bishop Parsons were read at a meeting of The 
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living experience as finite. When the finiteness of our individ- 
uality is seen to apply not only to our material body but equally 
to our mind then there is generated the positive conception 
of God. If spiritual reality be denied and matter be afirmed 
as the only reality then the conception of God is negative or 
otiose. This basing of the conception on the finiteness of 
individual experience must not be identified with the agnostic 
argument. It was a common device of the last century to 
assign the realm beyond the shifting limits of the positive, 
the realm of the unknowable, to theology as a fair field for 
speculation and a possible refuge for the harassed objects of 
cherished religious faith. ‘This device never did and never 
can afford rational satisfaction and is now generally aban- 
doned as not only unsatisfactory but as insincere and absurd. 


I do not claim that the belief in God rests upon any kind 
of reasoning, but that the necessity of modern scientific 
thought to form a conception of God is grounded on the 
nature of reason. There are certain (1) metaphysical prin- 
ciples, (2) psychological facts and (3) scientific inductions 
which appear to me challengeable only if we challenge the 
authority of reason itself and these are the grounds of the con- 
ception of God. I will set them forth in order. 

(1) Metaphysical principles. Reality is activity; activity 
is individual; therefore whatever is real is individual. I call 
this the principle of the individuality of the real and I will 
take the three propositions in order. 

(a) Reality is activity. Anything is what it does and what 
does nothing is nothing. Test this in any case whatever of 
positive afhrmation of the real, the nature of the real can only 
be defined in terms of some sort of activity it is conceived to 
exercise. Inertia is a negative idea. The inert cannot be 
posited as original and even when it is assumed as the sub- 
stratum of activity there is no conceivable way by which 
activity can be generated by it or from it. This finds abund- 
ant illustration in the history of philosophy. If, following 
what we suppose to be a natural dictate of common sense, we 
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imagine the cosmos to have existed primarily as inert and 
activity to have been imposed on it, we find ourselves com- 
mitted to a dualism of matter and spirit impossible to iden- 
tify and unintelligible to relate and we must have recourse 
to a deus ex machina, to a prime mover. Thus in the old myth 
of creation we read that “the earth was without form and 
void and the Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters.” 
If inert matter is original we must account for the introduc- 
tion of movement. We may to-day appeal to the electric 
theory of matter for evidence that we can make no advance 
from the conception of original inertia while we can deduce 
the inertia of matter from original activity. 

(b) Activity is individual. Activity is more than move- 
ment—it is development. Development implies a subject 
expressing its nature, an agent acting. We cannot derive the 
conception of activity from the perception of movement be- 
cause movement is an external relation of perceptible things, 
whether it be translation or propagation, and it is purely 
abstract. Development is the idea of the concrete nature of 
an individualized activity. It implies the identity of inward 
nature and outward expression. 

(c) Whatever is real is individual. Whatever is not indi- 
vidual is appearance, not reality. Whenever we affirm real- 
ity we imply that the real thing is independently real and for 
itself. However bare or however rich the content of the real 
it is simple, not composite in its nature, an individual subject 
of experience owning its states, expressing its nature in actions. 

This principle of individuality does not enable us to deduce 
the existence of God. It is a regulative principle. It tells us 
what God must be if God is. 

(2) Psychological facts. The self or ego is known in two 
ways, immediately as subject in the actual moment of experi- 
ence, mediately as object in a space-time order with its particu- 
lar environment and its unique history. The cogito ergo sum 
is the immediate identity of activity and existence. The scien- 
tific knowledge of the self is the identity of the subject of 
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experience with a particular object of perception. The psy- 
chological fact is immediate, necessary and substantial; the 
scientific knowledge is mediate, contingent, accidental. We 
have only to consider the possibility that evolution might have 
determined that human generations should not overlap, that, 
as in the insect world, one generation should not come to 
birth until the antecedent had passed completely out, in order 
to see how consciousness and its rational mode, even though 
its nature should remain the same, would have been changed 
in its direction and functioning. In that case, however per- 
fectly we might have understood our rational nature, we must 
have been unable even to present to ourselves the problem of 
our genesis. 

When we reflect on our consciousness in its simple nature, 
without reference to any question as to its genesis, it identifies 
itself with our existence. When I say ‘I am” I refer to my 
activity in perceiving, thinking, willing, acting, and this activity 
is self-referred. For me there can exist no world which is not 
my world. I only know by imagining and thinking, and this 
means that what I know is ideal. The world is my idea. Its 
extension and duration have their absolute starting point in 
the focus of my actuality. It is from my moment of experi- 
ence that the universe is co-ordinated, and no single perception 
is detachable, able to float off on its own account. 

There is, however, another aspect of immediacy. I not 
only identify my existence with my activity, but I also dis- 
tinguish in my activity between understanding and will. The 
world is my idea and also the world is my will. The will meets 
with opposition and the experience of opposition generates 
within me the consciousness of other reals and expresses itself 
objectively by the idea of otherness. I, who in my immedi- 
acy am absolute and in my knowledge solipsistic, am obstructed 
in my willing. Thus am I made conscious of other reals. 
These reals I must represent as like myself, individual. Their 
ideal inclusion in my representative world of idea is not in- 
consistent with their independence as reals. Thus reflection 
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on my own immediate experience of activity in perceiving and 
willing leads me directly to the conception of the universe of 
individual reals. 


Reflection on my own existence in its immediacy will yield 
the conception of otherness, but from mere otherness I cannot 
deduce the existence of God. This conception arises when I 
pass from the problem of the nature of my existence to the 
problem of its genesis. 


(3) Scientific inductions. The problem of genesis brings 
into play a new kind of logical activity, for conscious reflec- 
tion on the nature of existence will not enable us to deduce its 
ground. ‘The origin of my being requires induction. It is con- 
ceivable that consciousness should be pure immediacy, simple 
awareness illuminating the zone of activity. It is even con- 
ceivable that we should be able to exercise discursive reason 
without any necessity to inquire into the problem of genesis, 
without being aware of its existence. In such case, we might 
not be without the conception of God; it would arise as it 
arises in the ontological argument immediately from the per- 
ception of limitation or imperfection in the subject of experi- 
ence. It is the problem of genesis, the reflection on becoming 
as distinct from the reflection on being, which gives us the 
sciences and compels us to form a conception of God. I do 
not mean that the search for God is any part of the business 
of science or that science holds out any promise that God will 
be revealed. What I do mean is that the governing motive 
and directing force of scientific induction taken in its full inten- 
tion and not limited to the abstract realms of inquiry marked 
out by the special sciences, is the necessity in reason to give 
form to the conception of the universal source of being. It 
is because the logical activity which gives us the sciences is 
the logical activity which induces us to form the conception 
of God that God is not a fixed and final object of knowledge 
but a conception which we ourselves form, a conception subject 
to continual modification and reformation. It is the scientific 
development which leads us to reject the old concept of a 
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Creator or divine artificer fashioning man in his own image 
out of a material ready to hand and to form the new concept 
of a universal activity of life manifesting itself in the continu- 
ous creation of new modes. 
II 
The Reform of the Conception of God 


In each of the two realms of human knowledge—the physi- 
cal sciences and the sciences of life and mind—modern thought 
has completely revolutionized the accepted principles of 
method and the fundamental concepts of fact. We cannot 
claim that in either realm the great advance in positive 
knowledge has brought us nearer to the foundations or even 
offered us the hope that we may finally view the constituent 
elements of the cosmos. In fact, the advance of knowledge 
has had the quite contrary effect; it has made the elements 
seem infinitely remote and hopelessly out of reach. In physics, 
for example, the spectroscope with its revelation of the struc- 
ture of the atomic systems seemed to transport us at a bound 
to the structural units of the material world, but it soon be- 
came evident that what we were dealing with were mass 
effects, and it led to the conclusion that all observed facts are 
statistical. 


Before the advent of modern science there was no diffi- 
culty in contraposing the finiteness and fragmentariness and 
insignificance of the rational individual creature with the 
infinity of the Creator, the ideal perfect being—omniscient, 
omnipotent, benevolent. The philosophical argument pro- 
ceeded straightway from the necessary imperfection of the 
finite to the absolute perfection of the infinite. The God of 
Leibniz is the supreme monad whose perception is absolutely 
free from obscurity and whose ideas are adequate. The God 
of Spinoza is the substance with infinite attributes, infinite in 
every attribute. The world of material extension and spiritual 
activity is for Leibniz the actualization of the creator’s ideas; 
for Spinoza the expression in real modes of the immanent na- 
ture of the eternal substance. The task of the old philosophy 
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was therefore, first, to define the relation of the infinite to the 
finite; the creator to the creature; and, secondly, to reconcile 
the attributes of the infinite being with the necessary imperfec- 
tions of actual finite existence. The task was facilitated by a 
principle which was never criticised or challenged in any way, 
the principle of the absolute nature of reason as pure enlight- 
enment. Reason was assumed to be identical in God and in 
man; to be one in kind, how different soever in degree. 
Modern science has rendered this simple opposition be- 
tween God and man, the Creator and the created, hencefor- 
ward impossible. Modern philosophy is confronted with a 
new task. The conception of God no longer springs up out 
of a simple opposition; it is a complex problem and it is the 
scientific development which has complicated the problem. 
It is biology, a late-comer in the history of the sciences, 
which has had the most direct effect in rendering obsolete 
the old conception and the most positive influence in shaping 
the modern conception. The physical sciences have pro- 
foundly influenced popular theistic ideas, mainly, however, by 
changing the background against which popular theology was 
projected, and making its imagery more and more fantastic 
and its legends more and more chimerical. The modern view 
of the spatial and temporal order makes it increasingly diff- 
cult to assign a location and a date to an act of creation and to 
conceive the modus operandi of such an act. It has also made 
the notion of a continuous and particular providence prac- 
tically unthinkable. Yet the vast extension of the range of 
the cosmos can hardly be said to affect in any way the philoso- 
phical arguments. The first cause must be conceived as 
transcending the causal series and the unconditioned must be 
conceived as transcending the natural world however extended 
its range. All that science has done in the realm of physics 
is to make the divine event recede into the distance. More- 
over, since God is spirit and spirit is unextended, the problem 
of location and succession, the problem of God’s relation to 
space and time, which so seriously exercised the mind of 
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Newton, can now be shown to be a misconception, and indeed 
in the modern principle of relativity the whole problem may 
be said to vanish. 


It is otherwise with biology. The vital principle raises a 
new problem distinct altogether from the mathematical and 
mechanistic problem and yet in the fullest sense scientific. It 
is the vital principle as we have come in modern times to 
understand it which compels us to reform radically our con- 
ception of God. 


Until the modern period, no one suspected that a funda- 
mental problem lay hidden in the concept of life. It is true 
that Leibniz recognised a principle which he named vis viva, 
and that he turned to the living world for his reformed con- 
cept of substance as force, and from the living world he 
deduced his principle of the individuality of the real. It is 
also true that when Darwin put forward his mechanistic 
hypothesis of the origin of species by natural selection, he 
recognised that the origin of life was a problem apart. In 
the philosophies of evolution, however, it was impossible to 
ignore the question of the genesis of life and to the generation 
of Darwin it seemed certain that life must be evolved from 
matter, the direct outcome of molecular complexity, and the 
successful chemical synthesis of living matter was confidently 
expected. The recent attempt in philosophy to revive the 
mechanistic theory in what has been called the theory of 
emergent evolution, is perhaps the best evidence of the com- 
plete failure of the scientific quest. 


There are two results of modern science which seem to me 
to modify profoundly the conception of God. The first is the 
dethronement of reason from its absolute position. The sec- 
ond is the increasing evidence and growing conviction that it 
is to life and not to inert matter we are to look for our idea 
of the primordial reality. Both are closely interrelated. I 
will say a word on each separately and then indicate what to 
me is the form which the God-idea assumes. 
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First, then, to suppose that God reasons as man reasons, 
however exalted above our view God’s view is imagined to be, 
is in truth as anthropomorphic as to suppose that God ex- 
presses his thoughts in a particular human language. Evo- 
lution shows us that intelligence is not a mysterious gift of 
enlightenment but a specific mode of activity perfected func- 
tionally pari passu with the evolution of the human structural 
organization. It is true that it is reason which raises man in 
the hierarchy of living forms, marks his superiority, gives him 
domination, endows him with the freedom which emancipates 
him and enables him to superpose the artificial life of civiliza- 
tion on his brute nature; but this reason is not a gift apart 
from his structure and function. What is still more significant 
is that reason is not purely positive in its nature; it implies in 
its possessor inhibitions, incapacities, even deceptions. ‘The 
evolution which has brought to its perfection the reasoning 
power in man has worked by selection and limitation and sup- 
pression. Reason does not relate us to God in the direct bond 
which the older philosophy supposed. 

The second result of modern science which seems to me to 
have peculiar significance is the fact that when we look broadly 
on the change in the general aspect of the cosmos which it has 
effected, what strikes us most forcibly is that matter has lost 
its predominance, has been deprived of its status, and has 
found its apparent substantiality vanish. For modern physics 
matter exists only in energetical systems. Equally remarkable 
is the way in which, with the advance of the biological sciences, 
life has retained its autonomy. Contrary to expectation, life 
presents itself more than ever as unique in its origin and 
identical in its multiform expressions. 

I come now to the question: Can we form a conception of 
God in full accord with modern scientific thought, in no way 
contradicting the principles of physics, of biology, of meta- 
physics? Before I give my answer, let me note expressly that 
I set aside as irrelevant any argument based on religious 
experience. I pass no judgment on the value of religious 
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experience, but it seems to me that religious experience can 
only lead to a mystical conception of God, and though mysti- 
cism may give personal satisfaction it can never give rational 
satisfaction, for the reason that it is the deliberate turning 
away from reason in despair of satisfaction. My quest is for 
a rational concept of God. 

It seems to me that the vital principle, as philosophy and 
science recognise it to-day, enables us to form a quite definite 
concept of God, and though this concept is far from provid- 
ing an object of religion, everything combines to assure us 
of its essential truth. The idea which I think the vital prin- 
ciple indicates is that of a world-soul. This is, of course, no 
new idea. It is put forward by Plato, and even more forcibly 
by Plotinus. Modern science, however, places this old-world 
idea in an entirely new light. We of the modern world are 
unable to think of mind and body as they appeared to Plato 
and Plotinus, that is, as the union of two completely separate 
existences with opposite natures, the one intelligible, the other 
sensible. Nor can we divide the universe as they did into the 
archetypal ideas or pure forms or intelligibles on the one hand 
and the images, their grosser counterparts, the things of sense 
on the other. Moreover, the universe of science—the radio- 
active world of physics, the chemical world of sensible quali- 
ties, the mathematical world of astronomy—has not even a 
remote analogy to an organized body activated by a mind, 
such as would suggest the Platonic world-soul or be helped 
by the hypothesis. 


I come, then, to my argument. What the living world 
illustrates to me is the principle of individuality. Throughout 
its whole extent and in every conception of its nature, I 
find that living activity is individualized. Wherever I meet 
with a living thing it is an individual living thing acting inde- 
pendently on its own account. Every real action is self- 
originated and self-determined, whether the individual be 
apparently independent as a man, an ape, or a dog, or wholly 
dependent as a white corpuscle is dependent on the blood 
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stream or a pollen grain is dependent on the functioning of 
the pistil. 

Further, the living world illustrates the principle of organ- 
ization and this principle is the direct opposite of the mechan- 
istic principle. The animal body may be compared to a ma- 
chine giving out in work what is supplied in fuel, but the living 
principle is radically different. Organization is brought about 
by the principle of entelechy. A dominant entelechy, such as 
in myself I distinguish as my mind or soul, over-rules the mani- 
fold and multiform individual activities which constitute my 
body. The dominance of the entelechy and the subservience 
of the individual activities are the necessary conditions of 
organization. 

More significant still is the principle of the evolution of 
living forms. It is evident to us that there exists a force of a 
spiritual and not of a material order which transcends actual 
individual lives and is working for and securing ends which 
are not individual ends, or concerned with the individuals 
who serve as its vehicle. Even self-determined entelechies in 
their complete actualization are over-ruled by what we can 
only represent as a higher entelechy. 

These are the scientific facts. When we take them in con- 
nection with the principle of individuality and recognize that 
all that is real is individual, does there not emerge the con- 
ception of a spiritual power, a supra-rational and supra-con- 
scious individual, the source of existence and the dispenser 
of agency? 

I may, perhaps, express my thoughts better if I use an 
argument from analogy. When I regard the world in which 
I live and act as a microcosm and the encompassing world 
which comprehends me as a macrocosm it seems legitimate to 
infer that the same principle rules in the macrocosm as in the 
microcosm. What then is the principle which rules in the 
microcosm? It is the principle that the soul or entelechy 
which I identify with myself dominates the myriad individual 
activities which are subservient to it in the body without in any 
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way encroaching on the individuality of any unit activity. 
Thereby, the whole mind-body organization works not me- 
chanically nor even automatically, but harmoniously. The 
organization of my body as a whole is the instrument of my 
will and my will is enlightened by my understanding. Yet, so 
far as the working of the body is concerned, all its large-scale 
operations—respiration, circulation, digestion, generation, 
enervation, locomotion—are independent of my direct control. 
I can interfere with them and direct them as a whole, but not 
by entering into or controlling at all the individual activities 
of the constituent cells. The activity of the cell is self-orig- 
inated and not mechanically imposed on it. The cell responds 
to stimulus. This is the distinctive vital principle. Does not 
this vital principle suggest at once the idea that it must operate 
in the macrocosm as it operates in the microcosm? If so, 
there must be a world-soul, a mind universal, a supreme 
monad, dependent on the activities of the individual reals 
which, as we have seen, constitute the universe. Is it merely 
a speculation? Is there anything more than analogy to sug- 
gest that itis true? Yes; for at least we know that as human 
individuals we are the product of a creative evolution and 
also the vehicle of a life-force which is working in us and 
with us for something beyond us. This, then, in my view, is 
the nature and ground of our conception of God. 

It is no part of my task to estimate the value or disvalue 
of such a conception of God. All that I have undertaken to 
show is the metaphysical necessity in which such a conception 
arises, and the possibility of forming an idea of God’s exist- 
ence without violating any scientific principle and in following 
the plain implications of science itself. 


THE BELLS OF ALVALA 
BY MARY SINTON LEITCH 


_( Newspaper Item: The Mission of Alvala is in ruins but the bells 
still ring). 


Mater Dolorosa, 
Ora pro nobis, 
Ora pro nobis, 
Mater Dolorosa! 


Franciscan chimes! How faint their tone 
And tender on the idle air! 

All worshippers long since are gone; 
‘They summon ghosts to prayer. 


Alvala moulders arch and wall. 
There is no human hand to stir 
The bells to music, yet they call— 
The bells of God’s Jongleurs. 


Touched softly by a straying wind 
With breath of lime or olive tree, 
Theirs is a spirit cadence thinned 
To unreal delicacy. 


Sweeter than flute or harpsichord 

Across the ravage of the dust 

They ring—‘“Come, worship Christ, the Lord 
With bygone faith and trust!” 


They ring and ghostly echoes cry— 
Amid the ruins cry and moan, 

And from the altar drearily 

There falls another stone. 


“With bygone faith” :—the wind has passed : 
Now once again the bells are still, 
And silence closes deep and vast 


Upon Alvala’s hill. 


Ora pro nobis, 
Mater dolorosa... 
Mater dolorosa... 


THE GOD OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
BY BISHOP EDWARD L. PARSONS 


“The problem of so handling popular forms of thought as 
to keep their full reference to the primary sources and yet 
also to keep them in touch with the best critical dogmas of 
their time is no easy one.” Thus Professor Whitehead 
suggests the nature of the difficulties which one has to deal 
with in the task which is ours. My own part in that task is 
I take it to represent (in most inadequate fashion, I fear), 
those primary sources for the conception of God which are 
to be grouped under the general head of religious experience. 
It is only in such capacity that I would have any right to enter 
into discussion of so vast a topic with the distinguished scholars 
who appear on the program. Indeed I feel as if my paper 
can be hardly more than a footnote to the searching and care- 
ful address of Professor Carr. 

As such a footnote or supplementary paragraph let me 
begin by expressing the fullest agreement with Dr. Carr’s 
emphasis upon the immense difference which modern science 
has made in the approach to our problem. Traditional views 
have had rough handling. Neither philosophy nor theology 
has found itself yet in this new world. Physical science as 
Professor Carr has said, brings us a universe in perpetual 
movement, one in which the conception of matter has been 
reduced to abstract centers of energy and in which everything 
stable seems to have vanished. Relativity means at least this: 
that the old familiar solidities are gone and centers of refer- 
ence take their place. Psychology has revealed to us the 
importance of the conative impulses, of the primary instincts 
in man; and, again, as Professor Carr has said, reason has 
been dethroned from its primacy; or at any rate reduced to 
a kingship which has some of the unenviable characteristics 
of kingship in Italy today. 

In line with this is the great change which has come in the 
statement of the problem which we now face. Men used to 
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form concepts of God and then prove that He as so conceived 
existed. It was against such proof that Kant turned his 
dialectic. But it is only of recent years I think, that one sees 
the entire abandonment of such methods. Today we follow 
the suggestion of Professor Hocking’s phrase, The Meaning 
of God in Human Experience. We study religion and life 
generally to know what God has meant and then we turn to 
the enveloping reality in which we find ourselves and ask what 
it must be to justify such experience. We do not find God as 
an inference. We do not reach Him as a conclusion. We are 
concerned with him as a presupposition. God, however we 
define him, whatever our conception may be, is ultimately 
that which gives coherence and reasonableness to life, that is 
to say, to the totality of our experience. 

It is in contemplating that totality of our experience that I 
come to my first question of Professor Carr’s position. Ask- 
ing whether we can form a conception of God in full accord 
with modern scientific thought, he says “let me note expressly 
that I set aside as irrelevant any argument based on religious 
experience.’ That is because religious experience leads only 
to a mystical conception and that although giving personal 
satisfaction, cannot give rational satisfaction. Now one of 
the great things which modern historical science has done for 
theology is to break down utterly the ancient view that there 
is a difference in kind between religious and secular knowledge. 
Aquinas’ worlds of nature and of grace are no longer in prin- 
ciple distinct. No theologian who has entered into the mean- 
ing of the last century’s scientific work claims exemption from 
ordinary standards of judgment for religious categories. 
Archbishop Soderblom in a striking monograph about ten 
years ago noted that the history of religions has abolished 
the distinction of natural and revealed religion. 

But if that is true, I venture to assert that the converse is 
true. Science studies religion precisely as it does all the other 
expressions of human life. And philosophy when ree comes to 
grips with the ultimate problems of reality, i. e., when it is 
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trying to get a conception of God, cannot ignore the religious 
experience any more than it can any other. Indeed what is 
philosophy except science taking account of every factor in 
life? Chemistry or physics or biology or history, each has its 
well defined field. But philosophy has no well defined field for 
its field is the whole—the all— the encompassing and under- 
lying reality. The philosophy of history or the philosophy 
of science is after all only an attempt to relate the individual 
science to the universal science, to set the small field in its 
right place on the map of the universe. I am frankly unable 
to see how a conception of God can be rational, i. e., satisfac- 
tory to the mind, which ignores an experience common to the 
great bulk of mankind and the one experience which pro- 
fessedly has to do with that ultimate reality of which we are 
trying to frame an adequate conception. It seems a good deal 
like trying to define poetry by studying Amy Lowell and 
Sandburg and leaving out Homer and Dante and Shakespeare. 
Furthermore although I am myself a bit disposed to doubt 
whether reason has left the throne for any great length of 
time, it does seem as if under the pressure of the newer under- 
standing of the sources of our ideas, such an experience, so 
deep-seated and universal as that of religion would claim neces- 
sarily a first place in our approach to the problem of God. 

At any rate, I propose in what I have to say to make full 
use of it as one source, a “primary source’ in Professor 
Whitehead’s phrase, of any conception which we may reach. 
That means attaching weight to the mystical experience itself 
and giving full credit to value judgments as a means of 
knowing reality. 

And if these sources are included, then I am sure that Pro- 
fessor Carr’s insistence upon the necessity of pressing forward 
to some metaphysical position is more amply justified than 
by even his own cogent reasoning. No special science drives 
us to God. Physics can get along with electrons; economics 
with figures and human beings. But it is certainly true that in 
our daily experience we are perpetually brought to the prob- 
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lem of becoming. All that daily experience cries out for some 
sort of coherent view of the whole, which is only another way 
of saying, a conception of God. We are driven to seek such 
a conception but it cannot be achieved as I have already 
said without vast changes in the traditional view. For the 
world is different. ‘The static geo-centric world is gone. The 
vast box-like world is gone. Ceaseless evolution, infinite 
reaches in every direction, relativity have come to stay. They 
affect the problems of creation, freedom, the relation of finite 
and infinite, teleology, evil. 

I cannot of course in this paper take up these problems one 
by one, but some suggestions will appear as we go on. 

Let me pass on to my next point by way of one of those 
problems. The old idea of creation was quite simple. God, 
conceived of as the absolute Reason existed eternally, blessed 
in self contemplation. There was no “other” than God. 
There was a time when the world was not, to use an expres- 
sion familiar in a different setting to students of the history of 
doctrine. ‘Then out of nothing God created the world,—its 
fauna and flora, and man. ‘The naive story of Genesis was 
assumed to be scientific and historical truth. It held undis- 
puted sway over men’s minds until Darwin came along and 
destroyed the doctrine of special creations. ‘That compelled 
a measure of reconstruction. But since Darwin the theories of 
the inter-relation of all life and the organic character of the 


universe have changed the whole approach. The older con- 
ception is not refuted any more than theories like nominalism 


and realism are refuted. Just as happened with those theories, 
men do not see it any longer in such a way as to make it of 
interest, ‘‘a living hypothesis,” in James’ phrase. God can no 
longer be thought of as alone in time. He is conceived of as 
Creator only in the sense of a continuous creative power. 
There certainly is no time in which the world was not. This 
point has been amply developed for example in Pringle-Patti- 
son’s [dea of God and I need not linger over (melt is merely 
a suggestion of the kind of change which has come into all 
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our thought about God's relation to the world; but it brings 
us directly to the conception around which Professor Carr’s 
paper is built. 

This continuous creative power which is not only creative 
but organizing is I take it, in the main what Bergson and Pro- 
fessor Carr and indeed the world generally mean by the life- 
force, the elan vital and my next question is this: If we work 
our way to a positive conception of God through this theory of 
the life-force, can we put or are we really putting aside anthro- 
pomorphism? Indeed does World-Soul, or dominant entel- 
echy have any real meaning apart from connotations derived 
from the human personality? I submit with modesty some 
considerations which seem to me to raise at least a question 
concerning Professor Carr’s position. Must we not if we 
are to get any real meaning into the terms in which we define 
God, must we not make Him in our own image? Of course 
I do not mean Matthew Arnold’s “magnified non-natural 
man,” nor do I mean on the other hand that in any way our 
conceptions of human personality exhaust what Personality 
may mean in or of God. I mean that supra-personal or supra- 
rational or supra-conscious are meaningless terms describing 
a mere absolute in which everything is anything, unless they 
mean to include the position that God stands in personal 
relations to us. For us he is personal. 

In his recent book Reality, Dr. Streeter presents a very 
admirable discussion of this matter as it concerns materialism 
and the mechanical theory of the world. He shows how 
mechanism is a purely anthropomorphic conception in the 
sense that without the human mind and purpose it can be only 
asymbol. “If you explain nature, which is a going concern, in 
terms of mechanism while expressly excluding from the conno- 
tation of that word all reference to intelligence and purpose, 
you are explaining it in terms of something that never has 
existed and never could,” he says. The point is of course that 
the moment you try to understand nature in any way which 
conceives of it as interrelated and not a mere succession of 
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events, you must come back to the human mind. You make 
nature over in your own image. 

If that is true of the mechanistic theory, it is equally true 
of the life-force theory, although Streeter in his discussion of 
vitalism does not note it. He does point out that vitalism 
brings us much further along than mechanism. It justifies 
much that mechanism cannot justify. That point I need not 
labor for I am sure we all feel it. We are somehow pilgrims 
and strangers in a world conceived as a great machine. What- 
ever that theory did for science and our fathers a generation 
or two back, it does not, to use a colloquialism, “register” 
with us. It does not get us, touch us, whereas vitalism does. 
We are strangely at home in this world of surging creative 
force. We feel that we belong init. But why? The answer 
seems to me clear. It is because it makes the world more like 
ourselves. ‘The reality of things is immensely heightened (I 
speak of course psychologically) as things become more like 
persons. The world, vastly increased in size, in scope, in 
infinite space-time reaches, is nevertheless more like ourselves 
when we envisage it as the expression of creative life force, 
than it is under any mechanistic interpretation. 

But if it were not for our own surging and vigorous life 
could we in any wise conceive of such a world? The electrical 
hare and the real hare would be to us as they apparently are 
to the whippet dogs, the same kind of thing. The endowing 
of the universe with life, creative life-force, is possible because 
we feel it in ourselves. We cannot escape anthropomorphism. 
Indeed we never do escape it. We are always personifying, 
always interpreting. ‘To speak as is constantly done of crea- 
tive evolution as if it were ‘evolution’ which creates is 
nonsense. The phrase is a symbol. Evolution is an abstrac- 
tion summing up a certain theory about the processes of the 
universe. If we endow it with creative powers we are certainly 
ascribing to it that which to us is known only in our own 
creative activity. 

This is saying only what the whole idealistic tradition in 
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philosophy has always said, but it bears repeating. There is 
no meaning in reality unless we find it through an interpre- 
tation which is, if we like the term, anthropomorphic. 

But Dr. Streeter in the book to which I have referred and 
echoing a host of other thinkers before him, while passing over 
any reference to this aspect of the life-force theory, does go on 
to ask if we are to take life as a key to reality we should not 
take life in its highest instead of its lowest aspects. It seems 
to me that such a position is unanswerable. We get nowhere 
if the life urge means only pushing, surging, onsweeping 
energy. The only life which is at all worth while for us is 
personal life or self-conscious life, and the life of the uni- 
verse, the creative activity of the world-soul must be at least 
that. I am not sure that I am interpreting Dr. Carr cor- 
rectly nor indeed others who speak of supra-rational or supra- 
conscious or supra-personal. Such terms ought to mean as I 
have suggested that what we know in our experience as 
rational or conscious or personal is true of God—only more 
so and that there are no characteristics which are worth while 
qualitatively in human personality which are not true in richer 
fashion in the divine. Purpose and meaning, coherence and 
unity, goodness and love are the very sine qua non of human 
life. They are justified for our experience only as we pre- 
suppose them in the universe. Otherwise the best that we 
have is a mere epi-phenomenon, a fleck of foam on the ocean 
of being,—I am sure I quote from familiar phrases of a 
generation ago—and the rationality of the conception of God 
is lost and the meaning of life is gone. 

Are we not altogether too much afraid of making God in 
our image? Of course he is supra in every sense. Traditional 
Christian theology has recognized that, as Dr. Webb’s admir- 
able study made clear. It has never failed (in its great 
thinkers) to realize the complexity and logical difficulties in 
the conception of the Absolute. That ultimate infinity of con- 
cepts—where being and non-being merge—beyond good and 
evil—beyond everything we know—the abyss of the mystics— 
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how can it be reconciled with the God who loves righteousness 
and hates iniquity, who fights for the good and who with 
the cooperation of finite individuals struggles to work out 
finite purposes in human life? I shall have something to say 
of that in conclusion but here I speak of it only to emphasize 
the fact that the concept of a personal God does not mean 
that personality is exhausted in what we know in human 
experience. We may conceive of the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an attempt to find symbols to express precisely that point. 
In that sense God is certainly supra-personal, supra-rational, 
but he is also supra-vital. No creative activity which we 
know, not even the highest moral and intellectual activity 
begins to exhaust his meaning. But again this supra I submit, 
must not be taken to impersonalize God nor to take from our 
conception of him that which enriches and dignifies human 
life. 

So far then accepting the life-force, the creative and organ- 
izing function of life in the universe, I have maintained that 
it is itself only a reflection of human personality, that it is 
real only because of the reality of creative activity in our own 
experience, and that as such we must go further and relate 
it to the highest aspects of that experience. God is fear- 
somely more than made in my image but most of the things I 
really want to know about him are the things which are 
familiar to me in my own image. 

Let me now turn to certain other aspects of the problem. 
If God is the world soul, the dominant organizing entelechy of 
the universe, are we justified in conceiving him as at once 
transcendent and immanent, i. e., is his relationship to the 
universe such that he furnishes both the ends towards which 
the whole moves, and the creative organizing activity. Is He 
at once Aristotle’s supreme and immutable mover and 
Bergson’s driving elan-vital. The best theology has tried 
I think to express such a paradox. It says God is the end and 
God is the creative force. And yet as neither does he sweep 
away the freedom of the individual. Indeed Bergson’s analy- 
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sis of freedom is a definite contribution to a problem with 
which Christian theology has wrestled since Paul’s day. To 
suggest light upon this problem and upon the kindred ones of 
the relation of God to the individual and the divine benevol- 
ence or love I turn now to the contribution of religion and say 
something of that mystical experience which Dr. Carr has 
regarded as negligible. 

What then is the mystical experience? It is in a phrase or 
two the experience in which the human soul retreats out of the 
world of activity, of flux, of change, of creative evolution and 
the life-urge and finds itself in some sort of contact with a 
different world which, metaphorically speaking, lies behind 
or under or above it. The soul envisages ultimate reality, is 
vaguely cognizant of the totality of things, feels itself in the 
presence of God in some fashion totally different from that 
in which it discovers God sacramentally in nature or in art. 
The experience is often tumultuous, confused, like the sub- 
merging of the soul in an unfathomed ocean, or its exaltation 
to some peak so high that all details of the landscape are lost. 
But it is an experience of peace and of command. One is 
lifted “above the howling senses’ ebb and flow.’ One is 
released from the eternal flux of things. One is in contact 
with that which transcends. Mastery, peace, serenity seem to 
be inevitably the concomitants of it. For, says the Theologia 
Germanica, “‘blessedness lieth not in much and many but in 
One and oneness.” 

Next, let me note that this mystical experience essentially 
as I have described it in the last few sentences is religion. It 
is the meaning of religion made concrete. Of course, very 
few people have it in this form. Mysticism, if we mean by it 
the experience of the great mystics, is in no sense an every- 
day affair. But if we study religion in all its manifold forms, 
we must see that these forms can be interpreted so as to have 
meaning only by the experience of the great mystics. They 
reveal what religion is and means, just as the great poets 
reveal what poetry is. The poorest Hindu at the Ganges is 
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feeling after the very thing which a Paul or a Francis or a 
St. John of the Cross has found—a contact with God which 
shall give victory over the world. It does not much matter 
what the “world” of the moment may be—trouble, suffering, 
sin, evil, in any form. The mystical experience which all 
religion shares in is the experience of another world in which 
these things are done away. Man lives and must live in two 
worlds. 

If now we ask what bearing this experience has upon our 
thought of God, let me suggest three contributions which it 
makes in addition to the added emphasis which it puts upon 
the necessity of making God in our own image. That is, 
obviously, involved in the whole experience, for whatever else 
happens to the mystic, he knows that he is reaching out to a 
being correspondent to his own self. The best that is in him 
finds a home in the universe. 


The first contribution bears upon the question of the tran- 
scendence of God. The modern man has little difficulty in 
entering sympathetically into the conception of an immanent 
God who is himself creative activity. “The modern man lives 
in a world of surging pressing life. Everything is being 
speeded up. Production is a fetich. The world about us is 
forever rushing, hustling, trying to get somewhere. Man 
lives by the gospel of works. In such a world the doctrine of 
the elan vital is as natural and as necessary as was that of 
the beatific vision and all that it implied in the days when 
monasticism ruled and the contemplative life was counted 
the highest. It is not only our science which moulds our 
philosophy. The way we live is a determining factor. Now 
into this world of the life-force comes this mystic experience 
of another world in which the surging rush of life is done away, 
a world which transcends. The mystic discovers Wordsworth’s 
“central peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation.” 
But he discovers also not only that there is a world above 
the world of perpetual change, but that that world has more 
significance than the other. Judged by value, it stands first. 
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Judged as a life experience, it is one of victory. All that can- 
not I think be questioned, however questionable my inference 
from it may seem, for I am quite aware that my inference 
to transcendence differs from the inference to immanence which 
is ordinarily made. To me there seems to be no way of 
justifying such an experience save by the presupposition that 
it represents reality. The chief values of the universe lie be- 
yond the range of the life-force. The creative activity which 
is expressed in them is in the “realm of ends.” It lies meta- 
phorically above and beneath and beyond the world of every- 
day experience. That is to say, if God is the world soul, the 
dominant entelechy of the universe, as I believe he is, we must 
mean by that not a soul which is exhausted in the life stream, 
not an entelechy which is slowly growing to self-consciousness. 
God is not to be conceived of as in time existing apart from 
his universe. But conceptually he is transcendent. 

In passing I may observe what is well known to students of 
philosophy, that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity since 
Augustine’s day has been largely framed as an attempt to 
suggest this eternal independence of God from his creation. 
Sub specie eternitatis, God exists alone. But it is also worth 
observing that from St. Paul and the Johannine writings on 
through Origen and some of the greater mystics, the Christian 
tradition has left a place for those who would see in the uni- 
verse the eternal expression of God’s being. The Logos, the 
Word which is God eternally expressing himself is therefore 
always creative. 

God is then the eternal source of value. He is truth, good- 
ness, beauty. He is not simply the totality of experience. He 
is that which gives value to it all. In a universe of relativity, 
a universe consisting of centers of reference, he is the center of 
reference for all. He is the unifying experience for all experi- 
ences. All of which, being aspects of transcendence, is I 
suggest implicit as presupposition in the mystical experience. 

In somewhat similar fashion the mystic makes his contri- 
bution to the problem of evil. Religion means victory. It is 
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absolutely sure the evil is evil, that it is not as some idealists 
(even theologians) see it, merely good masquerading so that 
life becomes a kind of play acting. Religion is also abso- 
lutely sure that this evil is already overcome in God and that 
by identification with God may be overcome by man. Indeed 
it is overcome daily. The mystic solves the problem of evil 
by overcoming it and he must justify himself by interpreting 
God’s experience in the light of his own. Prof. Bennett in 
his study of this problem has put it admirably: 

‘Unless there is mind at the heart of the universe, 
there is no way of understanding how that universe can 
contain evil and yet be good. If there is a God whose 
omnipotence might be defined as being equal to any emer- 
gency, whose insight could interpret and place all evil, 
and whose passion could consume and transmute it; if 
further I can ally myself with him so that his power 
becomes mine, then I can see how the universe’s problem 
and mine may be solved—and this is the victory that the 
mystic reports.” 

That is to say, it is only as a field for victory that evil can 
enter the world of a good God. God as immanent life- 
force does not hesitate to create conditions which would de- 
stroy his world were it not secured in his eternal transcendence. 
Not altogether adequate but nevertheless in spite of paradox, 
rational in the sense of satisfying and interpreting real 
experience. 

And that brings me to the third contribution of the mystic 
which is his assurance that God is love because he has himself 
experienced the divine benevolence. It is at this point that 
I do venture to differ definitely with Professor Carr. It is 
perfectly true that as we say nature seems indifferent to the 
individual. The creative activity of God pours forth life in 
an incessant stream, prodigious in yolume, inexhaustible. It 
is only the stream of life which seems to count. The individ- 
ual comes and goes. His function seems to be merely to hand 
on life and more life. But after all that is only relatively 
true. The moment life reaches its higher stages where truth, 
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beauty and goodness have emerged, whether the process be 
oroperly called emergent evolution or not, the individual begins 
to attach value to himself in a way totally different from that 
in which the dog or horse struggling for his own life puts him- 
self at the center of things. The individual, at the center of 
the universe himself, for himself discovers that there is value 
in other individuals and begins immediately to frame thought 
of a world in which there is a community of such centers. He 
discovers his own value in others and his life problem is largely 
one of adjustment of the two sets of values. I think that is 
obvious. All history is the record of this attempted adjust- 
ment. But if that be so and we must find God as the pre- 
supposition of our own experience in a realm of free souls 
who, because they have value find their end in a or the beloved 
Community, we seem forced to the conclusion that God does 
love both the community and the individual. Nothing is more 
certain in human experience than that this character of love 
or benevolence is the source of the highest satisfaction which 
we can know. Mankind looks always to find its saviors among 
those who love. Christianity in its doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion means, I think, only one thing and that is that God is 
made in man’s image and that the highest conception of God 
makes him eternal Love simply because the cross is the symbol 
of the best that we have found. Furthermore, science itself 
points to the same thing. Life depends upon proper adjust- 
ment to the evolutionary process. We have to fit ourselves 
into the conditions which the life-force imposes upon us. But 
what happens if we do? We gain satisfaction and increasing 
sense of welfare. The life-force responds. Talking in im- 
personal terms so far as we can, that seems to me precisely 
the thing which love would do. Love acting through the 
world would mean that as we adjust ourselves to the world 
there is immediate and satisfying response. And that, trans- 
lated into terms which make it real because personal, means 
that God loves. Nor indeed do I see any reason why in a 
free universe there is not at any given moment a place for the 
free entrance of God into relation with the human soul. 
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But what about the mystic? Or the contribution of religion 
in general? I have been going over this other ground first in 
order to make distinctive precisely what the mystic has to say. 
What he says is that all these things are true about God’s 
love because he knows that love in his own life. He has 
entered into the divine love, sunk himself in it and found a re- 
sponse. He says that all the world may go wrong but he finds 
himself happy in the enveloping love of God. He hangs upon 
a cross forsaken of God and yet knows that God loves. Now, 
it seems to me that it is impossible to come to any rational 
conception of God, one which fits life at the most possible 
points, and overlook such experience as that. Religion means 
an experience of some sort of enveloping beneficence. That 
is the reason for some of its strange paradoxes—the reason 
that it is the motive of the highest morality and yet that it is 
not always moral, that it is the source of energy and the - 
source of sloth alike. But if we must read the macrocosm in 
terms of the microcosm, which is Professor Carr’s own posi- 
tion, I submit that the quality which we call love must lie 
deepest. I began with a quotation from Professor Whitehead, 
and now as I close all but the summary let me quote him again. 
“Religion,” he says, “‘is the transition from God the void to 
God the enemy, and from God the enemy to God the com- 
panion.”’ 

Thus as I come to the end of my footnote, longer I fear 
than the chief paper, two things stand out I take it in our 
attempt to adjust the expression of the primary sources to the 
best modern dogmas. The first is that there is an immense 
change in our whole method of handling the problem of God, 
a change due to no one thing but to the changes in science, 
physical, biological, psychological, and to our social environ- 
ment. The second is that those changes affect chiefly such 
aspects of the conception of God as are concerned with the 
physical world, creation, finite and infinite and the like. In 
those things which are of most importance to us, His moral 
and spiritual qualities, the traditional conceptions are clarified, 
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are relieved of myth and miracle, but are nevertheless in 
essence unchanged. 

Accepting Professor Carr’s position in its main outlines I 
have tried to show then from religious experience supplement- 
ed by other considerations that a rational conception of God 
includes not only his creative activity in the life force but his 
transcendence as the realm of ends; not only his relation to 
good and evil in the world of time but his victory over evil 
in that realm; not only his concern for life and the species but 
also his love for the individual. 

But when all is said and done we cannot forget that we are 
still in a world of mystery. No conception of God can be more 
than a glimpse, an approximation, a symbol. None can be big 
enough to justify our experience and escape the never failing 
paradoxes of experience. Mystery and paradox,—but what 
other world than one of mystery and paradox is worth living 
in? Or who would want to meditate upon the meaning of a 
God from whom mystery and paradox had been stripped? 


IN AN OLD GRAVEYARD 
A. PEARL CARTER 

Here winter creeps in faded, tattered shawl, 
And tenderly her gnarled old fingers fling 
A scarf of frost-webbed lace across the wall 
Where frail, wind-stricken leaves of ivy cling. 
Here, too, young April beads the trees with green, 
And shadows, in their shrinking, tremulous way 
Lay soft, cool touches on the grass between 
The crumbling headstones, lichen-grown and gray. 


Beneath the sky’s wide, springing arch they sleep,— 
They who have solved Death’s ancient mystery; 
They who knew humble joys,—could laugh, or weep, 
Felt stress of toil,—love’s fragile ecstacy. 

And something mightier than clay and sod 

Speaks, in this quiet place, of faith,—and God. 


SCIENCE AND THE CONCEPT OF GOD 
BY THE EDITOR 


Our time is the one in which science is characteristically 
looked to for the last word on everything. This is due to 
the astounding success of the empirical method and the wide 
distrust of all deductions. The situation has been exagger- 
ated by the giddiness of a certain type of magazine scientist 
who glibly proclaims the non-existence of everything which 
his scientific method cannot explain. He presumes there are 
no secrets in the universe and when faced by the facts easily 
declares that science is on the verge of all solutions. This 
eager optimism of all knowledge is quite the mood of the hour 
so certain are we that we hold the key to all understanding. 
Henceforth our world is to hold no mystery. Mystery is 
taboo along with superstition and religion. To any mind 
conversant with the history of human thought and really cog- 
nizant of the deeper facts of life such sprightly naivete of 
knowledge is as childish as the easy belief in Jack and the 
Beanstalk or the wonders of the Thousand and One Nights, 
because so far the inductive method has proved quite inade- 
quate save in a single direction. By it we have gained an 
unbelievable mastery over the activities of nature but of the 
nature and origin of being and life itself we are as much in 
the dark as our totem-worshipping ancestors. 


This incapacity to give us anything but the uniformities 
of nature’s energies has long since dawned upon the minds of 
our deepest scientific investigators but the popular or garden- 
variety of scientist still lives in his doll’s house and plays at 
knowing everything from the nature of electricity to the 
assumption that there is no God. Meanwhile the suspicion 
grows in thoughtful minds in view of present conditions in 
society that it might be wise to call a moratorium on the dis- 
covery of facts and to spend more of our energies in catching 
up with moral achievement. We have carelessly assumed that 
scientific progress was the surest way to moral worth and we 
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are now faced with the complete destruction of the race which 
scientific knowledge has placed in the hands of moral morons. 
This being the case men are asking with a new earnestness 
whether or not science is really hostile to those age-old beliefs 
which have contributed to the production of moral values. 
Since one of the prime requisites of a new kingdom of morals 
seems to be the production of souls, the question arises can 
souls be scientifically produced? Are there factors in the mak- 
ing of moral values which call for mystery? The question 
will be answered both ways and the existence of souls and of 
moral values will be denied and affirmed but upon the answer 
will depend our right to make the affirmation of reasonable- 
ness concerning the existence of God. 


I 
The Nature of Scientific Demonstration 


The feeling of the writer is that too much has been de- 
manded of science regarding such questions as the problem of 
God. There has been much senseless abuse of scientists who 
were not willing to offend the scientific principles in order to 
rush into loose popular declarations concerning religion. Sci- 
ence, popular notions to the contrary notwithstanding, occupies 
a limited field as yet and employs a limited method. Both 
friends and foes of science have frequently overlooked the 
nature of scientific method and demonstration. The field of 
scientific inquiry strictly is limited by the method employed. 
What it holds as demonstration is of a single kind and unfitted 
to any other measurement of reality. The method determines 
rigidly the type of truths with which it can deal. This limita- 
tion of method is illustrated in the special fields of science. 
Chemical truths yield to one type of inquiry and Botany and 
Physics to others. It would be foolish to complain of chem- 
istry because it speaks only in its own terms rather than in 
those of the other sciences. It does not even though the rela- 
tion is close. One is tempted to feel that the new dogmatism 
of popular scientists is quite as absurd as the old dogmatism 
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they despise. The spirit is the same. The new declares that 
since science cannot declare for religion the latter has no 
standing. The old dogmatism would dismiss science since it 
broke with the declarations of scripture. 


All this heart-burning and mud-slinging would have been 
avoided if either party had taken into account the fact that 
science can consider only such facts as can in some way be re- 
duced to its measurements. What it can measure as mass or 
weight or motion it expresses in these common terms. These 
are real meanings and significances for reality but it does not 
necessarily mean that they are the only ones for a given reality. 
Because one sets up a bushel-measure as the unit under which 
to express the fact potatoes it does not follow that pota- 
toes are to find their sole expression thus. Some bright- 
minded scientist insists on expressing the worth of a human 
individual in terms of the values of the chemicals that compose 
his body. On this basis he declares a mature person to be 
worth approximately two dollars and ninety-eight cents. No 
particular harm is done (because undoubtedly this does repre- 
sent a fact about the individual) unless he assumes that this is 
the only and the important fact in valuing an individual. 


Science deals with facts which can be represented under the 
terms of matter, force and motion and it is useless for us to 
try to thrust into these terms facts which cannot be so ex- 
pressed. The neuro-physiologist who misnames himself a psy- 
chologist may affirm the identity of love with a chemism of 
the brain. No one denies his facts but no one in his right 
mind will assent to his claim that love is nothing but a chem- 
ism. Otherwise much time, trouble, misunderstanding and 
expense, to say nothing of social loss, could be saved by 
experiencing our love-affairs in a test-tube under the profes- 
sor’s direction. A mere chemism if that is all there is of it 
should be as useful in the test-tube as in a brain-cell. 


We ought never to forget the limits which first principles 
and methods necessarily set for scientific thought. 
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II 
Can Science Affirm or Deny God? 


If we cede the standpoints already taken we must admit, 
I think, that science as such can neither affirm nor deny the 
existence of God. This is true at least at no point except 
within the empirical terms which it has chosen for its field. 
This must not be taken as an assertion that science is Godless 
nor that scientists are not believers in God. No man is as a 
scientist, or by reason of his science justifiably a believer or an 
unbeliever. Lest this seem extreme, let me say this is equally 
true regarding any human or spiritual value. Science never 
yet made a man a lover or was able to demonstrate to him the 
existence of love in the mind of the loved object. To attempt 
such demonstration would be to reduce the problem to absurd- 
ity. To insist on the demonstration as the condition of love 
would probably be to kill it altogether. The beloved person 
might even resent being submitted to the psychological tests. 


A God conceived of in terms of spirit, of intelligence, of 
personality cannot then be expected to find any adequate 
expression or demonstration in foot-pounds, ohms or amperes. 
Such would deal with facts in another field and could at 
best be but a symbolism to describe the indescribable as when 
the little child fondly assures you that she loves you ‘‘a million 
dollars.”” She knows, and you know, that it is an attempt to 
express that which can never be expressed in such terms. 


Some will at this point, I fear, begin to ask then if my dual- 
ism is not too complete. If this is God’s world and he is 
active in nature does not the scientific investigation of nature 
tell us something about God. Here let me say that I cannot 
understand how any real scientist can fail to be impressed 
with the reality of a power working in nature that is beyond 
his ken. The greatest scientists I have ever known have been 
the most completely convinced of the existence of God. If God 
is the creator and upholder of the world, the laws of nature 
are his laws and all truth, scientific or otherwise, is a part 
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of his truth. Of all this the scientist may be cognizant as a man 
but his scientific method is not the means of demonstrating it 
nor is it at all fitted to bring out these truths. This is exactly 
why we have no right to line up the scientists and submit them 
to theological questioning to assure ourselves whether or not 
they are good scientists. It is likewise the reason why when 
some scientist declares there is no God we can dismiss it as a 
personal rather than a scientific opinion. 


There are facts that the scientific method at least as it 
proceeds at present cannot incorporate. For it to declare 
there are no facts outside of its purview is as silly as the 
attempt of Mr. Money-bags to declare the value of his pic- 
ture in terms of dollars or of his library in feet of shelving. 
His method is inadequate for the description of all the facts. 


III 
The Assurance of God Through Faith 


The writer has the happy advantage over the two other 
writers in this symposium by reason of having their papers 
to consult as he writes. ‘The difference between them seems 
to him to arise out of neglect of the facts here set forth. To 
Dr. Carr the existence of God seems a rational conclusion 
because demanded by a consideration of all facts and reasons, 
but, to him, to speak of an experience of God in terms of 
mysticism is to forsake reason and to speak in an unknown 
tongue. Bishop Parsons on the other hand feeling the force 
of the mystical assurance of the experience of God insists upon 
its having rational standing. In a sense both are right. Dr. 
Carr goes as far as reason will take him and rightly, from 
the standpoint of the philosopher, refuses to go farther. 
Bishop Parsons’ ‘experience’ of God while possible to a 
rational being is not the fruit of rationality of any kind. It 
is a sort of spiritual realism and rationally unaccountable. It 
is not therefore to be declared irrational. Reason is a method 
of mental verification of the deductive type which has its 
limitations as surely as the induction of science and both to- 
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gether are not adequate for all facts. Another method must 
be added to get at the ‘‘experience” of God, and to name it 
properly is exceedingly difficult. It might be called ‘insight.’ 
It is akin to the Bergsonian ‘intuition’ for it is the means by 
which the individual finds himself en rapport with the universe. 
It is like the unreasoning faith of the bird who trusts his body 
to the limitless air and finds himself supported. ‘There is 
something akin to it in every venture into the unknown. It is 
a basic trust in the goodness, wisdom, power, justice and love 
of the universe; a determination to underwrite them at full 
value; to gamble on them; to proceed as if what ought to be 
morally and spiritually true were true and to risk everything 
material in the gamble. 


The believer in God says with Pascal: 


See! If you wager God’s existence and gain, you 

Win everything! and if you lose, you lose nothing...... 
Take the bet 

Without more ado! 

Such an experience cannot fail to be anathema to the Jew 
and foolishness to the Greek. Little wonder that the scientist 
laughs and the philosopher shakes his head. From the stand- 
point of going only so far as you can be sure of your facts 
here is a regimen that flouts facts and seems utterly irrational. 
That it is utterly irrational is what the fanatical mystic claims 
and he is wrong. Its justification is like the justification of the 
air to the wings of the bird. It ventures and the air upholds 
it. The upholding power of the air was rational but reason 
did not disclose it. It was an intuitional insight, a discovery 
of rapport of the individual with the cosmos. 

Why does religious faith require to be of this order? I do 
not know, but I do see that therein lies all that is ennobling 
to human life. It seems the only means of transcending the 
lower range of activities, the only manner of achieving a 
higher. ‘To be able to demonstrate the existence of God as we 
demonstrate the existence of matter by weighing it in the 
scales would be to lose the value of God. To be able to com- 
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prehend God by the methods of reasoning would remove 
from the concept of God its higher reality. The lover who 
insisted on the scientific demonstration of the love of his lady 
would lose that love and show himself altogether unworthy of 
it and incapable of loving. Even so the experience of God is 
not susceptible of scientific demonstration nor of philosophical 
explanation. It is a realistic insight into the nature of being 
which is justified in the individual experience by its help in the 
achievement of moral goodness and spiritual power. 


SONNETS OF LIFE 


BY ALEXANDER BLAIR THAW 


I 


As, through the hearts of men and women still, 
Bee-like, love’s unseen power for ever goes 
His careless way, and on each one that knows 
This hunger for all sweetness works the will 
Of earth’s great Gardener,—love’s beauty, too 
Sweeps through our souls, swift as the wild wind blows, 
And, in our hearts, from that brief instant, grows 
A lovelier plant than e’er the garden knew. 


The pollen borne by that swift, fugitive, 
Soul searching wind from far beyond the wall 
Of this our garden, carelessly let fall 
Here in our hearts, even to our dreams shall give 
The very breath of life, when we shall feed 
On love’s ripe fruit, grown from earth’s fertile seed. 
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II 


Of all the wanderers in earth’s garden, few 
Ever returned from looking on that flame 
Which burns on his high altar in whose name 
We labor still scarce knowing what we do, 
Yet how, save by our hands, shall be made true 
The visions of those lonely souls who came 
Down from the shadowy mountain to proclaim 
The word of power which shall make all things new! 


Though long in vain we strove to find on earth 

Love’s perfect flower; since his true seed, that lay 
Deep underground, is through strange pangs of birth 
Brought unto life,—even by this blind desire 

That holds us ever subject to his sway 
We are made keepers of the living fire. 


Ill 


With each new day bright flowers of song arise, 
Born of the passing loveliness of earth, 
And, year by year, from every guarded hearth, 
Swept clean for life’s eternal sacrifice; 
While some there are, who, looking in love’s eyes, 
Have known that joy, which from the silence there 
Swells like a sea, whose flowing tides shall bear 
Unto our hungry hearts life’s far replies. 


And though we weep that so great loss must be 
Of earth’s dear beauty forth from earth’s dead clay 
Brought unto life, for one brief little day; 

How far more passing strange the mystery 
Of love’s o’erwhelming flood! For who shall say 
We then are lost, when lost in love’s great sea! 
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IVa 


For ever still, by freedom’s difficult ways, 
We struggle on to reach life’s farthest height, 
Drawn by that hidden flame, that fire whose light 
Still blinds our eyes, that sun, whose unseen rays 
Are this sheer stuff whereof our life is wrought, 
The living threads of spirit and of flesh, 
The woof and warp of this immortal mesh 
Wherein even we, the weavers, fast are caught. 


Even so the Power that bound our hearts and hands 
In this strange mesh, through life’s last mystery 
Still makes us all both weft and weavers too; 
That, by this awful gift of freedom, we 
Should with these ever throbbing, quivering strands 
Of flesh and soul—yet make His vision true. 


IV b 


Close, on this far, dim shadowy height we cling 
Together, for a little moment’s space. 
While, mute with joy, we stand here, face to face, 
The hours stand still; and time’s long sundering 
Years are but a dream. The all-awakening, 
Low voice of love bids us take heart of grace, 
Whispering to us in this most holy place 
Things that had been beyond his uttering. 


Save, of earth’s singers,—all the motley choir 
Of those who, worshipping an unseen power, 
Have ever kept alive the sacred fire 
Within their song-built shrine,—through long desire 
Of love’s immortal beauty, each, in his hour, 
Out of the silence brought one perfect flower. 


TOLSTOI FEACHERI 
BY J. CHARLES DAVIS 


Part II 


Tolstoi is condemned for renouncing fiction and pursu- 
ing the beneficent course he adopted in his middle age. As if 
a man can be censured for discovering his soul and harking 
unto it! However, this reproof is to be expected considering 
the mordacious voice in which Tolstoi’s gospel was uttered. 
Those whom Tolstoi strove to aid were unable to unite in 
power and defend him. The masses (and most certainly the 
Russian masses of the last century) are inarticulate; the power 
of spreading a message is the weapon of authority. His friends, 
even Turgenieff, (most of these composed the oppressive aris- 
tocracy Tolstoi defied) withheld their approbation; and even 
his wife gazed with misgivings as she saw her immortal hus- 
band leaving his old life behind (forswearing writing, as he 
called it, for “artificial society”) and becoming absorbed and 
rejoicing in following the new path of Christian enlighten- 
ment which was now all too clear to his discerning eyes. 


We cannot help comparing this emergence of Tolstoi from 
the first period of his life into the second, with a butterfly 
leaving the cocoon, for as the latter spreads its wings in the 
sunshine and cool, fresh air, issuing forth more beautiful and 
free, Tolstoi ascended from the role of an entertainer, amidst 
a stuffy, gilded atmosphere heavy with depravity and license, 
and flew away, new-born, to greater, transcendental realms of 
salvation, service, humanity and love. 


Though his “Resurrection”? had been slow and painful in 
coming to maturity it seemed as if, in an instant, all was re- 
vealed and he was staring not only at the injustices and perse- 
cutions suffered by humanity but at its frailties, errors and 
infirmities as well. He set about defying the former and heal- 
ing the latter. He saw ignorance violated by injustice, man- 
kind in the slavery of mankind, cruelty, intolerance, and vi- 
ciousness wielding the knout across the bent and bleeding back 
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of darkness, weakness, and naivete; he saw ambition and 
luxury oppressing meekness and poverty; he saw cunning trans- 
gress timidity and docility while bigotry and fanaticism 
whipped all this into even greater chaos. He saw that those 
who should have known knew not, yet, in arrogance and 
tyranny, venting their hypocrisy and violence upon a different 
blindness, equally dense but stupefied and terrible. He saw 
not only man outraged by man, a State despotic, a populace 
servile and crushed, but things with pious imports and simple, 
lofty characters misconstrued and distorted. He saw a Church 
and State the enemies and plunderers of man, not his saviour 
and benefactor. He saw! And then a thunderous voice rose 
out of Russia indicting and uplifting! 

That voice was Tolstoi’s! 

But these iniquities were not all. These were but the phe- 
nomenal externalities, the effects, of another monstrous ini- 
quity which was their cause. He sought that cause. 

His journey led his saddened and remonstrating feet down 
a dark and terrible path—he must follow—to the human soul. 
And there he tarried in a region, mysterious, unfathomable 
and unpleasant. He read with gloomy gaze still another mes- 
sage of malignity, arrogance, hypocrisy and tyranny. But this 
time the message was inscribed by the finger of Satan on the 
very soul of man itself! The sight was unkind. Many would 
have fled. But Tolstoi lifted his weapon and stayed to do 
battle. Battle to the external forces above and the internal 
forces below, simultaneously! What a courage to dare such a 
formidable coalition! Tolstoi dared...and yet men say he 
lost, forget he ever fought, call him “novelist”? and condemn 
his following the ideals of this second, non-fiction period of his 
fruitful life. Yet despite his vast knowledge of man and con- 
ditions Tolstoi never completely lost faith (perhaps we should 
say hope) in humanity and the good. A sad, believing strain, 
even though it is disillusioned and unorthodox, runs through 
his most bitter writings. 

This condemnation leveled at Tolstoi for pursuing his course 
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(yet was it an act to be either done or left undone, a matter 
of his choosing, his free will?) usually ramifies into either 
one of two objections, both false, both captious, both igno- 
minious. Both objections do what Tolstoi forever failed to 
understand: manifest a strange inability to recognize the most 
simple, obvious truth and employ a petitio principii. One 
faction disapproves of his policy because, it says, in the latter 
years of his life, it led him to excesses and zealotism. The 
other objurgation, the most despicable and dastardly that can 
be brought against a man, points to Tolstoi’s dissolute youth, 
asks “How can you preach?” and thenceforth assumes the 
matter settled to Tolstoi’s utter annihilation. This is the su- 
preme injustice, the cardinal bigotry, to confound the man and 
his doctrines. They are, and by the inherent nature of each 
must forever be, explicitly divorced. 


We might as well refuse to read Oscar Wilde’s great works 
because of his life and character; or refuse to study Schopen- 
hauer because he had bitterness in his heart; or eschew the 
mighty transcendental thoughts of Spinoza because he was un- 
orthodox. This is the masterpiece of human ignorance. Are 
such cavillers branding Tolstoi as a hypocrite for thoughtless 
deeds done in a youth of dizzy aristocracy which in the clearer, 
soberer days of his life he regretted more than all else? Do 
they presume to say that his teachings, which are all the more 
reliable and lucid for bearing the authority of experience, were 
insincere because his wisdom was gained first-hand? Call the 
man anything you will...a zealot...a fool... but forbid 
us from ever casting any doubt upon his sincerity! His writ- 
ings, exude sincerity! They are severely, painfully sincere. 
His honesty of character, in fact, was the prime cause of most 
of the unhappiness of a life that was extremely sad; nay, he 
became a martyr to his earnestness equally with Socrates and 
Bruno and Spinoza. A world of pleasure, a fleshpot life and 
outward respect were his but for the asking, yet these he re- 
nounced because of the convictions of his conscience alone. In 
substantiation of his unimpugnable sincerity we have the fact 
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that most of the records of Tolstoi’s dissipations are from his 
own hand, in the forms of “Confessions.” Is this sincerity ? 

But what about this much talked of debauched youth of 
Tolstoi’s? We cannot find where he excelled in dissoluteness 
any of his contemporaries and never sunk to the degradation 
and depravity of other great men (in the maturer years, for- 
sooth) who could be mentioned were it our mission to slander. 
He was a product of his time. It is most important to know, 
it alters the entire view, in fact that in the society in which 
Tolstoi moved intemperance of almost any nature was not 
looked upon with abhorrence but condoned and thought 
“smart.’’ Dole says in his Life of Tolstoi, “That Tolstoi 
made his way through such moral tangles was due to that 
spur of conscience which never allowed him to rest.”’ 

He was a typical example of the follysome, bacchanalian, 
Russian aristocracy in the giddy time of the Tzars. He was 
an officer in the Russian Army, saw active service in Crimea 
and, as one writer puts it, “his habits and pleasures were the 
habits and pleasures of his class and his era and few groups 
in history have been more dissipated than the Russian nobility 
under the Tzars. Tolstoi was a man of the world in the most 
worldly sense.”’ 

Shall we deny environment? What might we expect of a 
youth put into the world in the circumstances and companion- 
ships that Tolstoi had to embrace him? His entire status is 
reversed, in fact, when thus viewed in a rational, liberal light. 
It is to Tolstoi’s everlasting credit that he was precocious, 
introspective at an early age, and thinking about the problems 
of life, brooding over injustices, wrongs and sins at an age 
when most of his contemporaries were still carousing. He 
found the right way when he was still young and he found it 
unaided, nay, despite the ridicule and scofling of those about 
him. Tolstoi’s brother Sergyei was of a pleasure loving, gay 
and irresolute nature and one of his aunts even thought it 
would be quite clever should Tolstoi have an affair with a 
woman. But even during his early years he was never the 
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carefree, unconscionable debauchee one is fallaciously led to 
believe. His better judgment, the goading of his conscience 
allowed him none of that true epicurean happiness—that true 
abandon and remorseless dissipation that marks the innate 
rascal—but he was constantly forming resolutions, ‘“‘swearing 
off’ and “turning over new leaves;’’ and though he violated 
these time and again the soul of Tolstoi was then with labor 
pains. 

But let us indict Tolstoi with the worst. Let us forget that 
purple society in which he was expected to flourish forth im- 
mediately a pillar of rectitude; let us give him the benefit of 
no doubts. Let us ask the impossible. Let us ignore circum- 
stance, heredity, environment, turn a deaf ear to the hilarious 
festivities of a drunk and idle society, a blind eye to the ca- 
rousals of the time; a shut heart against examples besetting the 
inhabitant of this social plane; an unreasoning, unallowing and 
unrelenting mind against the spirit of this time and place. Let 
us not allow him any extenuations because he saw the light of 
life amidst frivolity, license and libertinism, nor excuse his 
youth nor make any allowance for that which we all excuse 
our blunders in the name of . . . fallibility and human nature. 
Tolstoi, with this monstrous handicap, conquered in the cruel- 
est warfare of the soul against itself with itself as the battle- 
ground to be torn asunder and upheaved. He conquered the 
environment, the society, the circumstances, the heredity, the 
companionships, the hilarity, the idleness, the frivolity, the 
libertinism; lifted himself out of this social plane and soared 
above the drunken spirit of his time and station . . . came out 
of the abyss . . . despite the most insuperable coalition ever 
aligned against a man. And the scars he bore from that battle 
are the doctrines he passed on to humanity when the mire en- 
gulfed him no more; he salvaged the map of the battlefield 
and brought it back to us. Allowing that the worst said about 
him is true, what is the logic that invalidates doctrines of rea- 
son, goodness, truth and humanity because that wisdom was 
wrung from the experiences of folly, evil and selfishness? Only 
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from the terrible blasts of such a forge emerged the purged 
soul, tempered, purified, the soul that then saw and no more 
feared defilement, the soul of Tolstoi that weathered the trial 
and was thereby clarified, free, sympathetic and wise. 

But the soul that survived this terrible test, 

Is the soul that was potentially best. 

Should Satan himself come before men and preach the truth, 
the right, the good, the humane, what are we to do, if we are 
wallowing in injustice, hypocrisy, and error? Shall we cast out 
the lesson because of the personality of the teacher, using this 
excuse as a feeble and rotten screen behind which we desire to 
pursue our mean course? But if Satan did come in this manner 
he would no longer be Satan! 

For a moment let us turn our attention to the other charge 
brought against Tolstoi, before we will have done. Zealotism, 
fanaticism, excess. Is it true? It is true or untrue according 
to him who is judging. Christ, Seneca or Aurelius would have 
said it is untrue. Nero or Titus would have pronounced it true. 
There are no norms for these qualities. Define the term ‘‘fa- 
natic”’ closely and under its heading you will be compelled to 
place half the great names of history; names like Christ, 
Bruno, Seneca, Plato, Pythagoras, Rousseau, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas and Spinoza. Tolstoi in his later years tried to live ac- 
cording to Christ’s teachings literally. That is the sum and 
substance of it. He also disbelieved in sexual intercourse except 
for the purposes of propagation; he once gave up smoking, 
and all his later life wished to give away his entire wealth to 
the peasants. (His wife stood in the way of his so doing and 
over this they had many quarrels.) This can be called zealot- 
ism; it can be called anything. But in his caustic utterance 
espousing the equal distribution of land, property and labor, 
anti-militarism, the good and spiritual life, moderation in 
living, reason in religion, sincerity and utility in art, not Tolstoi 
is it that is fanatical but those who cannot see this simple code. 
How clear, direct to the point and true are his views on toler- 
ance, society, pacificism and brotherly love. Tolstoi feared 
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and abhorred government by force (brutality, soldiery, police, 
etc.) and believe the supreme and efficacious Jaw was the law 
of conscience and reason. He believed every man should work 
to eat and despised profligacy and luxury, earned or un- 
earned. Though not forced to, he lived on simple fare, dressed 
in plain garments and worked in the fields with his muzhiks. 
He believed that animals should not be killed and was un- 
equivocally against capital punishment, once defending a cul- 
prit in the courts. He denied the intricate, sophistical, subsi- 
dized Christianity of the Church and followed, simply, what 
his inmost soul dictated as just and true. Tolstoi thought, 
lived and breathed the Golden Rule . . . he was forever invok- 
ing it, believed it the panacea of all social ills, and he gazed 
with despair at the paramount contradiction, absurdity and 
diabolical hypocrisy of a world professing Christianity, yet 
enacting every vice, torment, sin and brutality known to imagi- 
nation. Tolstoi’s entire creed was simplicity, directness, non- 
evasiveness. In these few points one can see indications of the 
nature of ‘Tolstoi, the teacher and man, but in these few pages 
the best we can do is to ask the unacquainted reader to go 
direct to the master’s own works (those titles listed herein 
are sufficient to begin with) and discover for himself what 
Tolstoi truly was. But our argument here is this: if, between 
the ages of seventy and eighty-two, his death, his gospel was 
extreme, as some say, what prevents these cavillers from 
adopting and approving the doctrines he laid down between 
the ages of fifty and seventy? Are they not employing as a 
sophistical argument to obscure their sensualistic desire to fol- 
low none of Tolstoi’s Christian teachings or any one else’s 
Christian teachings, the assertion that part of his tenets is 
extreme? What of the other part? What of 4 Criticism of 
Dogmatic Theology, his Short Exposition of the Gospels, his 
letter to Engelhardt on non-resistance, The Kingdom of God 
Is Within You and My Religion? What of these? What ex- 
cuse can be found? What cavil? And what of his great work 
What Is to Be Done? The petitio principii against Tolstoi’s 
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extremist tendencies will not hold good. His diatribes against 
force, hypocrisy, wealth, exploitation, injustice, war, revenge 
and cruelty will forever stand as a noble monument to genius, 
love, ruth, humanity and fearlessness. Tolstoi was confounded 
by the apparent inability of men to see these simplest truths. 
He simply could not understand how men could fail to recog- 
nize these things which to him were obvious, unless, forsooth, 
they did not wish to understand. A characteristic utterance of 
his on this strange, moral blindness is to be found in What Is 
Hrime(p. 124): 

I know that most men—not only those considered 
clever, but even those who are very clever, and capable 
of understanding most difficult scientific, mathematical, or 
philosophical problems—can very seldom discern even 
the simplest and most obvious truth if it be such as to 
oblige them to admit the falsity of conclusions they have 
formed, perhaps with much difficulty—conclusions of 
which they are proud, which they have taught to others, 
and on which they have built their lives. 

Considering Tolstoi’s erudition, mental clarity, remarkable 
insight and human sympathy, all of which is grounded in an 
unquestioned honesty, it is plausible to suggest that the cause 
of the inability of the capitalistic, aristocratic and dogmatically 
religious classes to apprehend his simple propositions is far 
more likely to be found in their ‘“‘will” and prejudices originat- 
ing in material position, privilege and polity than because the 
propositions themselves are false or obscure. Inasmuch as we 
cannot concede that minds differ in the fundamental processes, 
vary in the very mechanics of reasoning and logic, we are 
forced to attribute this disparity of elementary conclusions 
either to perversity, pre-disposition or self-interest. Someone, 
secretly has something to gain by assuming a stand, or some- 
thing to lose by not assuming it—either Tolstoi or this bland 
class that disagrees so utterly with him. There is no alterna- 
tive then but to investigate. And no sooner we do that... the 
whole misty business becomes clear. Tolstoi had nothing to 
gain... everything to lose materially—(he was a nobleman 
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and a millionaire), and still he espoused his doctrines. His 
opponents had nothing to gain (they did not reckon as gain 
anything spiritual or any betterment of mankind as a whole) 
and everything to lose; their wealth, special privilege, idleness, 
luxury and power. We do not see how it is necessary to go 
any farther in the matter than this. 

Few understood Tolstoi when he lived. Roosevelt’s barren 
remark pregnant with misunderstanding in The Outlook of 
March, 1909, proclaims not only his profound ignorance of 
Tolstoi but the incapability of men of the late President’s 
type, including himself, ever understanding men like Tolstoi. 
“Count Tolstoi is a man of genius,’ Roosevelt wrote, “‘a great 
novelist. War and Peace, Anna Karenina, The Cossacks, Se- 
vastopol, are great books. As a novelist he has added ma- 
terially to the sum of the productions of his generation. As 
a professional philosopher and moralist I doubt if his influ- 
ence has been very extensive among men of action.’ Again 
this is a perfect example of what we dealt with before: the 
apotheosis of Tolstoi as a novelist and deprecation of him as 
a teacher. 

Tolstoi’s wife did not understand him nor his friends with 
a few rare exceptions. Yet Tolstoi remained true to his con- 
victions to the end and, happily, most of his convictions were 
true. He died as he had tried to live, simply and without os- 
tentation; without causing his brothers to labor, sweat and 
suffer for any costly habiliments of his. He left his home and 
family and went away to die alone just because of these two 
things: no one understanding him, and his fealty to his beliefs. 
He refused to die in unearned luxury when his gospel had 
invoked humanity, equality, love and the equal distribution of 
rights, comforts and happiness. But Tolstoi himself was quite 
understandable. It is the world that refuses to understand. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
The Obfuscation of Personality 


Since the dogma of mechanism came into the world there has never 
been a day entirely lacking in those who, overawed by its pretensions, 
have felt it necessary to stand by the dogma at any cost of sense or 
judgment. One of the most active of these protagonists who is willing 
to deny personality if only he may continue friendly with the mammon 
of mechanism is Henry Nelson Wieman who writes in the Journal of 
Philosophy of April 26th on Value and the Individual. 


As is usual in such cases the attempt is made to so define personality 
that it may be everything or nothing upon occasion. Anything is allow- 
able if only one can keep to the terminology of mechanism and natural- 
ism. ‘Thus it comes about that mechanistic ideas are found with strange 
bed-fellows for they have to be endowed with spiritualistic meanings on 
the sly in order to make them cover the known facts. After all devices 
have been resorted to to make it appear that there is no difference 
between mind and matter, the difference persists and the result is never 
satisfying to any mind that demands clearness rather than obfuscation. 


To achieve the result the essayist uses the term individual, the term 
person being anathema, as the one most useful for his purpose. ‘An 
individual,” we are told, “is a unique organization of all the elements 
that enter into the totality of all being.” ‘The italics are ours to indicate 
where the darkening of knowledge begins. It would seem that such a 
statement ought to refer to the cosmic Whole and nothing else. But 
we learn that “Tom Smith,” “this flower,” ‘the American continent” 
and ‘“‘the University of Chicago” are also individuals presumably each 
containing all the elements that enter into the totality of all being. 
The only difference between these individuals is in the way in which 
they are organized, the constituent elements being identical in all. 
Philosophical dust is further thrown into the air by calling this “way of 
organization” as “togetherness of elements” and among the other ele- 
ments is “possibility.” This sounds like our old question-begging friend 
“potentiality” in new clothes. Given “possibilities” as a portion of the 
elemental reality what may we not accomplish. We can both eat our 
cake and keep it, we can have causality without a cause, willing without 
a willer. If we are pressed to show the presence of life, mind or 
spirituality, creativity, or cause we can say “Oh it is ‘potentially’ here,” 
which means it is either here or not here as suits our argument. We 
are further told that a rock is as much of an individual as anything or 
at least “as truly as this flower” which seems to us to dim a bit our 
definition of the individual as an organism. But hasn’t the rock possi- 
bilities? Surely we are told it may become this flower. Hence all 
these qualities are ingredient in this rock as possibilities. The unlearned 
in this sort of lore are likely to upset the dish at this point by asking 
what difference there can then be between rock and flower. 
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But introducing “possibilities” enables us after a sufficient repetition of 
philosophical jargon to emerge with self-conscious personality, but mind 
you under another name. God forbid that there should be a clear 
setting forth of what every one recognizes. And so materialism, mechan- 
ism, naturalism or what have you that is “scientific” is saved at the 
cost of the obfuscation of personality. This is a type of philosophy that 
even the simplest inquiry of the child can overthrow. 


~_ 


>>. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Chenonceaux Remembers 


Our first glimpse of Chenonceaux was from a troop train that had 
halted momentarily in front of that magnificent avenue of trees that 
forms the long approach to the castle. At the time such was the only 
sight of it vouchsafed to us. Years after we sought again its charming 
vistas. It was raised upon the foundations of an ancient mill, and 
into the stream so that the river Cher forms a moat all about it. The 
farmer-general who built it had his work interrupted by the king and 
death and from that day on it became vocal of tragedy. It was the 
favorite resort of that favorite of kings Diane de Poitiers from whom it 
was demanded by Catherine de’ Medici in the last hour before the old 
king had breathed his last. In the old round tower or donjon Ruggiero 
was reputed to have mixed the subtle poisons by which Catherine re- 
moved the friends and relatives who stood in the way of her ambitions. 
Over the mantel of one of the most exquisite rooms of this beautiful 
chateau either the architect or the original builder has caused to be 
carved the legend: S’il vient a point souvenez moi. “If this work is 
finished, remember me.” Something of that tragic note seems to have 
lingered here in the lives of its occupants. It was to this pleasure place 
that the young and beautiful Mary, Queen of Scots, came for her brief 
honeymoon with Francis II. Already there was frost in the air how- 
ever, for the all-managing Catherine soon hustled them off to Amboise, 
Francis to his death and the young queen to her own Scotland to meet 
death at last an exile from both her kingdoms. ‘The last words of her 
son Charles I of England before the headsman’s ax descended were the 
words of the builder of Chenonceaux—‘‘ Remember me.” 


Only once in the course of history did the castle enclose a happier 
atmosphere. During the time of the Revolution it was occupied by the 
lovely lady Madame Dupin whose portrait still hangs in its salon. Such 
was the simple beauty of her life and her kindness to the people of the 
countryside that the mad rage which swept away in torrential fury so 
many of the landmarks of the old regime passed by her chateau as harm- 
lessly as the lapping waters of the river Cher itself. Here she enter- 
tained Voltaire and here by some it is said was written Rousseau’s Emile. 


It was a gloomy afternoon that we wandered through its halls and 
read again the traces of its human history from the rude carvings on the 
walls of the guardroom by some homesick Scotchman of Mary’s en- 
tourage to the legend above the mantle. The question arose how could 
anything so lovely be the home of so many broken hopes? Since we 
had here the contrasting examples of Catherine and Madame Dupin we 
were forced to the conclusion that the secret lay with the spirit of the 
owners themselves. Thence and not from this lovely place arose the 
sources of calamity and defeat. Anyone of them might have found 
Chenonceaux what all of them had hoped and only one had found, a 
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haven of the heart. The unsatisfied heart would not be satisfied with 
heaven itself. a ; 
The guide who showed us through was of most interesting intelli- 
gence and eager for sympathy and yet seemed strangely at war with 
her surroundings. As we recrossed the moat our eyes were assailed by 
the glorious blossoms of a clematis that had well-nigh covered the keep- 
er’s cottage. She hesitatingly plucked a bloom and gave us with the 
words, “Remember me.” Ro ae. 


Vernon of Mt. Vernon 


A recent book coming from the University of Glasgow, and dealing 
with the careers of her distinguished alumni, has much to say of a cer- 
tain George Buchanan, who went out to plantation work in Virginia in 
the seventies, became wealthy, and bought the home which he called 
Mount Vernon. One of his particular heroes was the English sailor, 
Edward Vernon, son of the Whig leader of Queen Anne’s time, James 
Vernon, who entered the navy when a boy, became a captain at the age 
of twenty-one, and was a rear-admiral three years later. His naval vic- 
tory at Porto Bello in 1739, when he was in charge of an expedition 
against Spain to which the colonists supplied funds, made him highly 
popular; although the joint attack made later on Cartagena was unsuc- 
cessful. Admiral Vernon entered parliament and was an opponent of 
Walpole. He died in 1757 in his seventy-fourth year. George Buchanan 
left Virginia in the troubles of the Revolution, and returned to Glasgow, 
where he became an active citizen. He sold Mount Vernon to Wash- 
ington before he left for home. ‘Today when the University here is wel- 
coming a distinguished Glasgow University graduate as visiting pro- 
fessor in the department of philosophy, it is interesting to trace back 
former indebtedness, such as we owe to George Buchanan. 


James Main Dixon. 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Literature of Biography 


MONTAIGNE, by IRENE Cooper Wituis. Alfred A. Knopf, Pub- 
usher Ngay .- 1927) Pp. 135. $2.50. 

EMERSON AND OTHERS, by Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. v-250. $3.00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH SCALIGER with autobiograph- 
ical selections from his letters, etc., by Grorce W. Rosinson. 
Cambridge Harvard University Press, Mass. 1927. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

FROM PASCAL TO PROUST, by G. Turovet Mrnes. Boni 
and Liveright, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


PORTRAIT OF PASCAL, by Mary Ductavux. Harper and Broth- 
Ore Na yy. 1927/2 Pp..232. $4.00. 


There is no way of understanding Montaigne apart from the times 
in which he lived, since he spoke primarily for his own age. Irene 
Cooper Willis in Montaigne has put the story largely in his own narra- 
tive by generous quotations from the essays. 

If we seek the key to his labors we will perhaps find it best told by 
himself : 

“Nothing is so firmly believed,” he declared, “as that which a 
man knoweth least; nor are any people so confident as those that 
tell us fables, such as alchemists, prognosticators, astrologers, palm- 
ists, physicians, and all folk of that kind.” 


He was a man of tolerance in an age of intolerance and his skeptic- 
ism, great as it was, was rather the weapon with which to fight in- 
tolerance than a serious attitude of his own. He has failed of general 
admiration perhaps because in an age of conviction he seemed to have 
none and at the same time he possessed most of the weaknesses of his 
times except intolerance. "The author presents an interesting sketch 
where most of her readers will desire more and where she might well 
have taken the task more seriously and have provided a complete bio- 
graphy. 

Of somewhat similar design is the volume Emerson and Others by 
Van Wyck Brooks. Here too there is enough to interest and please 
without being enough to satisfy the serious student. “The main portion 
of the Essays that comprise the book concern Emerson, the others are 
casual sketches on various persons and themes and all are of the jour- 
nalistic type. The points made are sound and the treatment of Emerson 
shows us the chatty and familiar side most often overlooked. 


If either of these volumes serve to awaken an interest in the work of 
Montaigne or Emerson they will have fulfilled probably all that their 
authors designed for them. 
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George W. Robinson’s Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger will be 
largely welcomed by English and American scholars who prize any ma- 
terial that can be gathered about this famous and almost forgotten scholar. 
This brief autobiography is now for the first time put in English, and 
forms a welcome addition to the classical work of Bernays. The 
Harvard University Press is outstanding in America because of its sense 
of obligation to make contribution to scholarship through its publications. 


In spite of the tendency to overdraw relationships between Bergson 
and the writers he discourses about, Turquet-Milnes in his From Pascal 
to Proust presents a most charming series of studies. If at times he 
seems to draw far-reaching conclusions regarding the similarities be- 
tween Bergson, Pascal, Balzac, Meredith, Thibaudet, and Proust yet 
one must admit the skein of truth with which life weaves its sameness 
for all realists who see life deeply. It is this discernment of life rather 
than any conscious philosophy which to the reviewer seems the secret of 
the similarities. "Turquet-Milnes is always an interesting writer and a 
keen and discriminating analyst and this little book of essays is no excep- 
tion. The essay on Bergson and Pascal possesses special merit and traces a 
real and profound connection between these great French philosophers. 


The string upon which the author attempts to string as pearls the 
works of these various writers is the Bergsonian concept of duration. But 
duration is primarily a concept involving personality and it is a question 
if on such a basis it is not possible to attribute to any man who under- 
stands human nature deeply and who learns to put it skilfully into 
fiction just such a connection with Bergsonism. 

The writing of biography is a great art but one that has been greatly 
achieved by Mary Duclaux in 4 Portrait of Pascal. Very little is to 
be had in English about the Port Royal movement and little about the 
greatest genius of that movement so this book will be eagerly welcomed. 
And who could write a good biography of Pascal who was not first of 
all spiritually equipped for the understanding of this deepest of the 
mystics. This understanding the author has admirably achieved. We 
believe too that Miss Duclaux has successfully adjudged the place of 
Pascal in history: 

These quarrels of Jansenist and Ultramontane are but the froth 
on the surface of a few centuries; when they have subsided, Pas- 
cal’s glory will continue, undimmed. In the too brief span of a 
disabled and suffering life, he found means, not merely to enlarge 
the bounds of knowledge, but to leave us a collection of thoughts 
richer in soul-stuff than aught save the rare eternal masterpieces 
of the mind—thoughts which prove that, in this Order, neither 
abundance, perfection nor coherence is essential, but rather a cer- 
tain quality, a tone of the voice, a sensitiveness quick to seize and 
repeat a mysterious echo of Reality which very few perceive. 


; To the personalist Pascal holds a very great importance for he con- 
sidered skepticism of self complete and devastating: 
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“Man is but a reed, the frailest thing in Nature; but he is a 
thinking reed. ‘The universe need not put out its strength to crush 
him; a mist, a drop of rain, suffice to lay him low. But though 
the universe overwhelm him, yet is he nobler than that which com- 
passes his ruin, for he knows that he dies, and the Cosmos remains 
unaware of its triumph” (fr.347). 

For our mechanistic friends the old statement from the Pensees still 
bears force. It is a statement regarding the belief in God: 
See! If you wager God’s existence and gain, you 
Win everything! And, if you lose, you lose nothing... 
Take the bet. 
Without more ado! Rea 


In the Interest of Logic 


SYMBOLISM, ITS MEANING AND EFFECT, by Alfred North 
Whitehead. The Macmillan Company, Pacific Coast Branch, San 
Francisco. 1927. Pp.-88. $1.50. 


Symbolism is a volume of three lectures delivered on the Barbour-Page 
Foundation at the University of Virginia. In the preface the author 
gives us the following clue to the interpretation of the book: “These 
lectures will be best understood by reference to some portions of Locke’s 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding. The author’s acknowledg- 
ments are due to Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and its Historical Rela- 
tions by Professor James Gibson, to Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory 
of Knowledge by Professor Norman Kemp Smith, and to Scepticism and 
Animal Faith by George Santayana.” But the reader, who is conscious 
of these divergent systems of thought, is only the more puzzled when 
he tries to understand the author’s indebtedness to them. The author’s 
style in these lectures is even more elliptical than usual and the thought 
is often difficult to follow. But a book of Professor Whitehead’s is 
always a notable event. 

His definition of Symbolism is a broad one: ‘“The human mind is 
functioning symbolically when some components of its experience elicit 
consciousness, beliefs, emotions, and usages, respecting other compon- 
ents of its experience. “he former set of components are the ‘symbols’, 
and the latter set constitute the ‘meaning’ of the symbols. The organic 
functioning whereby there is transition from the symbol to the mean- 
ing will be called ‘symbolic reference’”” (p. 8). The relation involved 
in symbolic reference is the relation which in terms of behavior we 
usually express as conditioned response. Both the symbols and the 
objects symbolized are facts of direct recognition. “The relation is re- 
versible. The word tree may suggest a tree, but the tree also may 
suggest the word. 

To understand Professor Whitehead’s treatment of symbolic reference 
it is necessary to understand his distinction between presentational 
immediacy and causal efficacy. Both of these are present in perceptive 
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experience. The type of experience which he calls presentational 
immediacy “is the experience of the immediate world around us, a 
world decorated by sense-data dependent on the immediate states of 
relevant parts of our own bodies. For human beings, this type of 
experience is vivid, and is especially distinct in its exhibition of the 
spatial regions and relationships within the contemporary world” 
(p. 14). Suppose we have the presentational immediacy of a colored 
wall. In Professor Whitehead’s language: “The so-called ‘wall,’ dis- 
closed in the mode of presentational immediacy, contributes itself to our 
experience only under the guise of spatial extension, combined with 
spatial perspective, and combined with sense-data which in this example 
reduce to color alone” (p.15). We are told that “this presentational 
immediacy is only of importance in high-grade organisms, and is a 
physical fact which may or may not be known,” i. e., may or may not 
enter into conceptual consciousness. We must bear in mind that Pro- 
fessor Whitehead calls every existing thing an organism from electron 
to man. He evidently means by high-grade organisms such organisms 
as are equipped with sense-organs. ‘This is obvious if we hold with 
Professor Whitehead that sense data depend upon the sense organs “of 
the percipient organism and its spatial relations to the perceived organ- 
> ” 

isms. 


The other factor involved in symbolic reference is causal efficacy. This 
has to do with “a conception of the world as an interplay of functional 
activity whereby each concrete individual thing arises from its determin- 
ate relativity to the settled world of other concrete individuals, at least 
so far as the world is past and settled” (p. 29). Causal efficacy involves 
the experience of the conformation of “present fact to immediate past,” 
and is most obvious when the organism is of low grade. “A flower 
turns to the light with much greater certainty than does a human being” 
(p.42). Causal efficacy “is the experience dominating the primitive 
living organisms, which have a sense for the fate towards which they 
go—the organisms which advance and retreat but which hardly differ- 
entiate any immediate display,” while presentational immediacy “halts 
at the present, and indulges in a manageable self-enjoyment derived 
from the immediacy of the show of things” (p. 44). Here the influence 
of Santayana seems to show, including the rhetoric. But what is the 
status in reality of this “adventitious show” of presentational immedi- 
acy, “a show of our own bodily production?” If presentational immedi- 
acy is irrelevant to nature, how are we going to describe nature? Is 
description the associating of certain essences with causal situations in a 
purely external manner, as we associate a certain whistle with the 
approach of a train? How far does Whitehead follow Santayana? 


We must see how presentational immediacy and causal efficacy inter- 
play in symbolic reference. The sense-data which are ‘given’ in 
immediacy play a double role in perception. ‘In the mode of presenta- 
tional immediacy they are projected to exhibit the contemporary world 
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in its spatial relations. In the mode of causal efficacy they exhibit the 
almost instantaneously precedent bodily organs as imposing their char- 
acters on the experience in question. We see the picture and we see 
it with our eyes. In the case of bodily feelings the two locations are 
identical. The foot is both giving pain and is the seat of pain” (p. 50). 
The gulf between the perceptive mode of presentational immediacy and 
that of causal efficacy is bridged by the fact that “the sense-data, required 
for immediate sense-perception, enter into experience in virtue of the 
efficacy of the environment. This environment includes the bodily 
organs” (p. 52). The important thing is that the sense-data become 
symbols of transactions in the world of causal relations. The use of 
sense-data as symbols is at first instinctive—taught by nature, but for 
the most part is learned. ‘‘As we cross a road busy with traffic, we see 
the color of the cars, their shapes, the gay colors of their occupants, 
but at the moment we are absorbed in using this immediate show as a 
symbol for the forces determining the future” (p. 57). It is in this use 
of sense-data as symbols to indicate causal efficacy that error arises. 
There is no error in direct experience. Symbolic reference is more 
primitive than conceptual analysis, but is enriched and corrected by it. 

In the last chapter, Professor Whitehead shows the importance of 
symbols in social relations. “Language itself is a symbolism. . . . Indeed 
expression is symbolism.” A national hero is a symbol. Of course sym- 
bolically conditioned action in society may be wrong as well as right, but 
society can correct its mistakes. “Thus mankind by means of its 
elaborate system of symbolic transference can achieve miracles of 
sensitiveness to a distant environment, and to a problematic future. No 
elaborate community of elaborate organisms could exist unless its sys- 
tems of symbolism were in general successful.” No special attention 
is given to religious symbolism. 

We must agree with Professor Whitehead that causal efficacy is more 
primitive than presentational immediacy, i. e.: than sense-qualities. 
But surely sense qualities are aspects of the causal nexus of nature when 
the appropriate receptors are present for the response to the stimuli of 
the environment. It is the causality of nature of which we are conscious, 
if we are conscious, in our sense relations to nature. We can abstract 
these sense relations and use them as data and symbols. We can enjoy 
them and analyze them. But it is through them that we must learn the 
nature of the environment. ‘The perception of causal efficacy without 
content must be a blind affair. It cannot be the cognitive perception, 
which Hume had in mind. Must it not be projection by “natural 
instinct,” as Hume held? J. E. Boovin. 


THE NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE AND THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF COGNITION, second edition, by C. SPEARMAN. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. vii-364. $5.00. 

THE ABILITIES OF MAN, by C. Spearman. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp.-415. $4.50. 
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The second of Dr. Spearman’s books, The A bilities of Man is a sequel 
to the first, The Nature of Intelligence, which was first published in 
1923 and now appears in a second edition. A third book is promised 
and is to be a critical review of the chief general psychologies. Some 
twenty years ago Dr. Spearman discovered a principle of the nature of 
Intelligence which at once, so he believed, made the abilities of man 
susceptible of the rigid mathematical treatment required by physical 
science. Since then he has with the aid of his staff and students been 
testing his principle in the laboratory of University College, London, 
and he claims that it is now triumphantly confirmed. 


The two books are likely to be of great interest to those who are con- 
vinced of the value of the theory and practice of mental testing. ‘Their 
philosophical value is mil. If we ask what intelligence is, the only answer 
we get is that it is what is measured in mental tests. If we ask what 
is the theory for which the author is fighting so valorously, the answer 
is that it is for the recognition of a factor g, constant for each individual 
and varying between individuals. If we press our question and ask 
what factor g is doing, we are told it educts knowledge according to 
three noegenetic principles or laws, namely, “the apprehension of exper- 
ience,” “the eduction of relations’ and “the eduction of correlates.” 
If we ask anything about this “‘noegenesis’”’ we are answered as Moliére’s 
doctor answered the troublesome patient. Opium gives sleep by virtue 
of the facultus dormitiva. Intelligence, we are told educts knowledge 
by virtue of its noegenetic faculty. 


Dr. Spearman’s difficulties, however, are not with the philosophers, 
but with his laboratory colleagues, who challenge his theory and criticize 
his mathematics. He is a doughty champion and deals blows right 


and left. H. WILpon Carr. 


THE LOGIC OF MODERN PHYSICS, by P. W. Brincman. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp.-228. $2.50. 


Two problems in regard to the concepts and methods of physics are 
brought out with clear definition in Professor Bridgman’s valuable 
study of the Logic of Modern Physics. The first has regard to the 
simplicity we expect to find in the constituents of the physical world. 
Whether there is the slightest prospect of success in attaining ultimate 
physical constituents is one thing, whether the limiting concepts we do 
reach are ever less complex than the statistical facts from which we 
start is another. Are the quanta mechanics really simple and elemen- 
tary? Is the electron with its single electric charge a simple unit? 
Professor Bridgman quotes Bertrand Russell’s remark “Physical science 
is approaching the stage where it will be complete and therefore unin- 
teresting” and contrasts this ideal with the outcome of the recent work 
of Heissenberg, Born and Schrédinger, who find in the electron a 
problem of complexity incomparably greater than any we meet with 
on the microscopic plane. Mathematics supplies the corrective when- 
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ever we expect to find simplicity in infinitesimals. Arithmetical oper- 
ations are not limited by magnitudes. 

The second problem is whether there is a physical reality independent 
of mathematical operations. Professor Bridgman announces as_ his 
chief aim the proof that there is. The physical reality which he claims 
to discover independently of mathematics is not the indivisible atom of 
the old philosophy, but something which requires a quite different and 
contrasted method to treat it. In physics we depend on experiment and 
therefore the reality of physics while it may not be anything we handle 
is always something which is postulated by a group of experimental 
facts. But even so can Professor Bridgman avoid a vicious circle? 
What after all are experiments but mathematical operations? Experi- 
ment means that we measure and what will measuring yield but 
measurements. We may, of course, assume the independence of space, 
time and material but this is to abandon the principle of relativity 
which Professor Bridgman shows no desire to do. 

The book is of exceptional interest, very lucidly written and inval- 
uable to the student of philosophy who wishes to understand the new 


concepts. Esa WV ic Se 
The Psychology of Personality 


MIND AND PERSONALITY, by Wit1i1am Brown. G. P. Put- 
Mages Ye 92/2 \ Pp. 3067 5 $3.00 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY, by P. F. VALENTINE. 
D. Appleton and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 393. $2.50. 

DIRECTING MENTAL ENERGY, by Francis AveELinc. George 
H. Doran Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 276. $2.65. 


FORMS OF INDIVIDUALITY, by E. Jorpan. Charles W. Laut 
and Co., Indianapolis. 1927. Pp. 469. $3.75. 


In Brown’s Mind and Personality we have a presentation of the psy- 
chological problem from the standpoint of a believer in the reality of 
personality. Dr. Brown has special fitness to speak since he serves as 
consulting psychologist at the Bethlem Royal Hospital, London. He is 
also Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy at the University of Oxford. 

To the author the most significant fact about self-conscious intelli- 
gence is mental unity. This mental unity he finds not primarily depend- 
ent upon sensation, nor bodily structure, but is something beyond and 
above these which may exist apart from them. The will he holds to 
be not a separate function but the entire mind in action, “a harmoni- 
ously working unity, and within this unity of the mind there are 
various levels corresponding to different successive stages of mental 
power.” ‘Thus freedom becomes a growing power: 

The mind becomes more and more self-determined in the course 
of its development and thus manufactures freedom. Freedom is a 
characteristic that develops. The mind starts with a minimum 
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of freedom which is present in the simplest form of mental reaction, 
i. e.: in the purposiveness which is to be seen in all behaviour. 


One of the most interesting phases of the author’s discussion of person- 
ality is to the reviewer the distinction he draws between personality and 
individuality, a distinction he himself has frequently pointed out: 

Personality, then, ought to be distinguished from individuality. 
Individuality is a mere difference from others. Personality is 
a process of development, in which we have parallel processes of 
individuation and assimilation. “The man of personality gives out 
to the world around him and also absorbs it in himself, identifying 
himself as far as possible with others and sympathizing with their 
aims. Yet, however far developed, finite personality must be 
appearance and not complete reality, because in the universe there 
is no room for merely separate persons. Ultimately there can 
only be one complete person, he who is completely self-sufficing, 
and he can only be completely self-sufficing if he has complete 
knowledge and power over his environment, and therefore, he 
must extend throughout that environment, and must be the totality 
of Reality itself. The only complete person is the Absolute or 
God, and progress towards personality in individuals seems to be 
partly intellectual, along the path of reason, and partly intuitional. 
One can see it as a union, ever closer and deeper, with the spirit 
of the universe, as an identification to a greater and greater extent 
with all that is highest in the universe, and that is the intellectual 
and intuitional counterpart of what we mean by the mystical 
experience. 

He agrees in general with James and MacDougall. The book deals 
with the various interesting phases of psychology, normal and abnormal, 
and their relation to freedom, God and immortality. It is in many 
respects the most wholesome, sane and up-to-date consideration of 
psychological problems we have recently met. 


Personality may be the result of impulses coming in from without or 
bodily structures from within. It may be due to environment or glands 
or a combination of the two. It cannot be a combination of environ- 
ment, glands and self-creativity, for then something would have to be 
admitted that a mechanistic and materialistic science could not consider 
within its scope. ‘This is the strange yet common blindness that limits 
Professor Valentine in his Psychology of Personality. In common with 
other behaviorists he seems to think if he can exorcise the devil of self- 
hood by making fun of it in the beginning as a “belief in magical 
powers” it no longer exists and he can make his system thereafter as 
dependent upon the presence of the exorcised devil as he wishes. All is 
thus made regular and “scientific,” Having done this with due 
vehemence one “belongs” to the enlightened and scientific and there is 
no smell of fire clinging to one’s garments. After damning those psy- 
chologists who believe that the self is a mysterious and hidden principle 
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about which behaviorism may not be completely and fully informed 
he proceeds to define personality as a unity in much the same manner as 
Brown in Mind and Personality and then proceeds to fall into the 
behavioristic ditch by declaring it to be “the sum-total of one’s habit 
dispositions.” Of course, a sum total is not by that fact a conscious 
unity and the conscious unity is not a sum total of anything. This unity 
within varying states, habits, and consciousness is exactly what needs 
accounting for. Further on he tries to make “the sum-total of habit 
dispositions” dynamic by fiat. 

Habits, he tells us, are dynamic. What he seems not to see at all 
is there is need for an initial dynamism before there can be a habit. 


When once we have gotten off and after much confusion of learned 
words, however, we are led around by the back-alley to the very positions 
repudiated in the interests of “‘science.” We are puzzled at a passage 
like this: 

Humans possess a capacity for imitation. But more important 
than this, they possess powers of analysis and generalization. ‘They 
are able to bring laws and principles to bear upon situations, and 
possess the capacity for insight. In other words, they are able to 
use the habit structures of the mind in such ways as to shorten, and 
often even to eliminate, gross trial and error. 

Humans also possess the power to see and hold in mind an objec- 
tive, as well as powers of controlled attention which, combined 
with imitation enables them greatly to abbreviate trial and error 
under tuition. 

One only needs to replace the pronoun “they” with the original 
definition of human personality to catch the trick. Instead of “they” 
substitute “the sum-total of one’s habit dispositions” and the circumlo- 
cution is evident. We wonder how long the general public will con- 
tinue to accept at its face value the scientific claims and self-laudation 
of this type of psychology which amounts to “delusions of grandeur.” 
The best part of the book is its warning against psychological quackery. 

Valentine would have done well to be admonished by the definition of 
personality given by Aveling in Directing Mental Energy. ‘This defini- 
tion would have met the demands put upon it by The Psychology of 
Personality: 

Action is always a property of some thing that acts. And sys- 
tematic introspection reveals to us that what we really experience 
when we will is invariably a being which acts in some one or other 
manner. ‘This active being which is experienced, and which— 
though it does not arise from experience—may be held largely to 
determine the whole of our experience, is the Ego, or Self. It is 
the same being which is experienced when we, as percipients, per- 
ceive or, as judges, judge: the same being which is experienced when 
we passively “enjoy” a state of pleasure or unpleasure. It is a 
unitary and unique Self which feels, and knows, and wills. 
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Aveling’s book is of the practical order intended to assist people who 
are making bodily mental or emotional wastage through maladaptation 
to the problems which face them in life. Dr. Aveling is president of 
the British Psychological Society and speaks out of much practical 
experience with the psychological adjustment of employment. The 
work is unnecessarily verbose but adapted to common understanding 
and containing many valuable suggestions for those who realize that 
they are not getting the most out of life because of some faulty adjust- 
ment. ‘The work is well printed but has unfortunately been carelessly 
proof-read. 

Jordan, in Forms of Individuality considers the sorrows of this present 
time to be due to the false individualism upon which all our present 
social, political, cultural and religious concepts are built. These must, 
he thinks, pass before humanity can begin the solution of its problems. 
Curiously enough, he makes individualism arise with later Greek and 
Christian philosophy and believes the question “What must I do to be 
saved?” the most pathetic one ever asked. The Greek world before 
Socrates seems to him to have been ideal with the complete absence of 
“nterest” and individuality. We wonder how the author would explain 
the political chicanery and selfishness which lay behind the official mur- 
der of Socrates. To assume that individualism and self-interest were 
not present on that occasion seems to be quite the opposite of the truth. 
Doubtless, however, modern civilization has allowed the concept of 
individualism to run away with it and there certainly must be a change 
of concept before there can be much improvement. If, therefore, Pro- 
fessor Jordan’s book shall have had the effect of breaking up the old 
complacencies it will have done a measure of service for the times. 
Chaos is preferable to stagnancy. Ravine 
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SELECTED PAPERS OF BERTRAND RUSSELL, selected and 
with a special introduction by BERTRAND RussELt. The modern 
Library, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 390. 95c net. 


We have in hand the first six of these volumes of the philosophy 
numbers now published of Scribner’s Modern Student’s Library. In 
general there is perhaps no crime against philosophy greater than that 
of culling here and there from the writing of an author and leaving 
the reader in blissful ignorance of such phases of his life and thought 
as can be discovered only through the whole of his writings. The only 
excuse for the incomplete collection can be perhaps the desirability of 
introducing beginning students to the more important portions of phil- 
osophy, and so giving them first-hand though partial knowledge. This 
can at worst be no worse than receiving impressions of a philosophy from 
the distorted interpretations of a prejudiced or partial commentator. 

Undoubtedly these volumes have had just this in mind and much is. 
to be said in their favor since they are ably edited and by great scholars. 
They have the advantage also of being in small compass and moderate 
in price. We therefore predict for them a wide sale and usefulness. 
Many teachers of introductory philosophy will welcome the oppor- 
tunity thus given to bring their students into direct touch with the 
writings of the classic philosophers. It will be easy for the instructor 
to then supplement with his own comments. 

Of a somewhat different character, though from kindred motive per- 
haps is the publication in The Modern Library of Selected Papers of 
Bertrand Russell. ‘The essays chosen for this volume are for the most 
part concerned with Mr. Russell’s reactions to problems of modern 
society, politics and civilization. Besides, Mr. Russell is alive and 
quite able to speak for himself should the selection displease him. In 
the selection one finds the essays that have called forth the widest com- 
ment such as 4d Free Man’s Worship, Mysticism and Logic, The Aims 
of Education, and others. Ae eek 


Miscellaneous 


LIFE IN THE STARS, by Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.L, 
K.C.1.E., John Murray, Albermarle Street, W. London. 1927. 
Po: 222. 10s.6d. net. 

In Life in the Stars, Sir Francis Younghusband, president of the Royal 
Geographical Society, noted explorer and author of the Wonders of the 
Himalayas, has in spirit explored the heavens and found new inspira- 
tion for spirit on earth in the spiritual community of the whole. Exam- 
ining the universe from the points of view of astronomy, biology, phil- 
osophy, poetry and religion, the author comes to the conclusion that the 
drama of life on earth is not an isolated episode, but a manifestation 
of the spirit of the whole, inspired by its Esprit de corps, within which 
all the parts interlink, support and supplement one another by com- 
municating influences over the other, the higher incarnations of the 
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spirit of the whole guiding and inspiring the less developed, not only 
on our earth but throughout the whole cosmic community—the highest 
embodiment of the Eternal Spirit filling the office of world “leader’ 
like “a leader of music,” though this office shifts from part to part in 
cosmic evolution. 

The conception of the world as an organic whole is not new. It goes 
back at least to Plato and has found expression in various systems of 
philosophy down to Lloyd, Morgan and Whitehead. So accustomed 
are we to this conception that we are apt to take’ it for granted. But 
when we try to show in detail how the vast world which is presented to 
us by modern science, from the scale of the distribution of spiral nebulae 
to the scale of the distribution of electrons within the atom, can be a 
whole we are apt to meet with incredulity. Modern idealism has tried to 
get rid of the problem of the distribution and interrelation of parts within 
the cosmic whole by declaring space and time to be merely phenomenal 
and contracting the whole of reality into a spaceless psychological self. 
But philosophy cannot permanently ignore the framework of the world 
as revealed by scientific observation. We are in the morning of a new 
era of philosophy in which philosophy will try to interpret the world in 
which we live instead of weaving a subjective dream out a priori 
assumptions. In this new era men who combine scientific knowledge and 
philosophic vision will be the pioneers, not arm-chair philosophers with 
their endless quibbles. Sir Francis Younghusband is not only a scientist 
and philosopher but a poet and prophet who gives us a theory touched 
with emotion and with fervent faith in the future of the race, including 
his dear old England. ‘Thus, pondering over the secret of the stars 
has engendered in us a great hope for this planet, and an unshakable 
conviction that that hope will be fulfilled if men exercise to the full the 
faculties with which they are endowed. “The universe is spiritual to the 
core. The highest spirituality, not the lowest materiality, is what directs 
the whole. And our part is to act in fullest accord with the spirit of 
the whole and put forth the highest spirituality of which we are 
capable.” (p. 219). 

I welcome Sir Francis Younghusband as a kindred spirit. The com- 
pany of so distinguished a fellow-explorer in the world of the spirit 
heartens me. I feel now that it was worth while to write Cosmic 
Evolution. Plato with his love for the Greek city-state dreamed of a 
day when philosophers should become kings. Our hope for philosophy 
lies in the marriage of scientific method with the love of the wholeness 
of things, which should be the spirit of philosophy. That day is at hand, 
and the kingdom of Heaven is nearer. J. E. Boopin. 


CHRIST THE WORD, by Paut Extmer More. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, N. J. 1927. Pp. 344. $4.00. 

Dr. More has conceived the idea of writing in a continuous story the 

history of the higher philosophic thought which surrounds the rise and 

establishment of Christianity. He has taken a period of about eight 
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hundred years with the birth of Christ as its central event. The present 
volume is fourth of the series and one more is to follow. ‘There is, in 
addition, an Introduction. Dr. More has studied his authorities but 
he makes no pretence to original research and he is not concerned with 
textual criticism. His aim is to tell the plain story in an easily intel- 
ligible way. ‘The present volume covers nearly three centuries, from 
the middle of the second to the beginning of the fifth, and it deals with 
the early Gnostic heresies, the Trinitarian dispute and the Logos doc- 
trine. If the requirement of a good historian is impartiality and sup- 
pression of his own bias in the trend of events, then Dr. More 
cannot be said to succeed. We almost feel his shudder as he reflects 
on the great issues which hung on trifling incidents, when he is telling us 
how narrowly the Christian world escaped being Arian. That it did is 
to him evidence of the hand of God in history. H. W. C. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER ESSAYS, by 
BERNARD BosANQuet. “The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1927. 
Pp. 446. 


This collection of Bernard Bosanquet’s essays and addresses was the 
last work of love of his wife and she did not survive him long enough 
to see the completion of her work. Helen Bosanquet was herself a 
writer of distinction. In her early years before her marriage she trans- 
lated Sigwart’s Logic and after her marriage she gave herself to social 
work. She served on a Royal Commission to inquire into the working of 
the Poor Law and she published several studies of the social problem. 
In this collection of her husband’s essays there is nothing included which 
he had not himself already published, the purpose has been simply to 
gather them together from the different journals and society transactions 
in which they had appeared. “They represent his active participation in 
the living discussion of philosophy, during the period when his systematic 
works were being written. 

Bosanquet’s interest was predominantly ethical. His logical and 
metaphysical theories were all inspired by his conception of social obli- 
gation. “This was due largely to a personal consideration on which he 
was almost morbidly sensitive. Born in a position of sufficient affluence 
to be free from the necessity of having to earn his livelihood by work, 
and surrounded also by the conditions of the higher culture with full 
opportunity to enter academic circles, he was keenly sensitive of the 
responsibility which attaches to the privilege of wealth. How could he 
justify his position? What would constitute for him the good life? He 
was repelled by the crudeness of ordinary socialism and strongly drawn 
to social service. He found intellectual satisfaction in the study of 
philosophy and opportunity for practical service in the work of charity 
organization and in the ethical movement. 

The present collection consists almost entirely of his contributions 
to the discussions of the Aristotelian Society and his articles in Mind 
and other philosophical journals. Hew. 
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JESUS—A NEW BIOGRAPHY, by SuiRLEY JACKSON CasE. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1927. Pp. v-453. $3.00. 

In the brief period since the publication of Dr. Case’s book it has 
become almost too well known to require comment. Its purpose, as 
stated by the author is “to depict Jesus as he actually appeared to the 
men of his own time in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago.” It may 
be said without reservation that the author succeeds in this purpose and 
the picture is presented with a wealth of scholarship and critical study. 
It gives us a Christ quite completely divorced from the Messiah of his- 
toric Christianity and makes him the child of his environment. The 
book is so well done from this point of view that one hesitates to ven- 
ture criticisms. The conservative Christian would be justified, however, 
in raising the question as to whether it is true that Christian documents 
and tradition can be tested solely by their suitableness to our conception 
of the distinctive environment of Jesus and to that of the formers of 
gospel tradition? A recent published comment on Dr. Case’s biography 
states with approval that in the book the Jesus of history is “obsessed 
with the thoughts, habits and superstitions of the age in which he lived.” 
That is a fair statement and it impels one to ask if the genius of Jesus 
was not that he was quite the contrary. Do not the occasional instances 
of conformity and adaptation bring into relief his extraordinary freedom 
from the control of his environment? ‘This is not to question the value 
of Dr. Case’s contribution. Scholarly followers of Jesus will find it of 
great interest and help, even though they differ from Dr. Case as to 
method and premises. W. BerTRAND STEVENS. 


HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT, by Harry W. Law ter. 
Crowell Publishers, N. Y. 1927. Pp. v-713. $3.50. 


There has long been need for a text in convenient form for the class- 
room which would survey the social movements from the time of the 
Hebrew prophets to the present, showing the thread of connection be- 
tween them down to the present day. Such a text is provided by Harry 
W. Laidler in his History of Socialist Thought. There have been other 
volumes on the Utopias but we can remember none that have given so 
well the connection in the development of social thought. While it is 
not extensive on the individual periods it leaves out no important figure 
from Plato to Debs. 

Whatever one’s attitude toward socialism this will prove an invaluable 
and informative handbook for organizing more extended study. Social- 
ist or anti-socialist the book will prove of high value. Rie a ae 


THE GEOMETRY OF RENE DESCARTES, translated by Dav 
EUGENE SMITH and Marcia L. LatHAM. The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 1925. Pp. v-246. $4.00. 

In days in which philosophical advance seems to be making very 
largely along the lines of mathematical logic, the mathematics of Des- 
cartes, inventor of analytic geometry and prophet of mathematical phi- 
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losophy is sure to attract interest. Descartes was certain that he had 
discovered an axiom from which all philosophy could proceed and in this 
was in common faith with certain of our modern philosophers. 

The time was therefore propitious for the reproduction by the Open 
Court publishers of the facsimile of the first edition of La Geometric. 
Interest is increased by the fact that the facsimile was made from the 
copy presented by Descartes to his friend Letenneur whose signature to- 
gether with that of the great geometer Charles makes the original priceless. 

The Latin facsimile is accompanied page by page with an English 
translation, the first perhaps to be made of this epoch-making work in 
the mathematical renaissance of the seventeenth century. Every com- 
plete library of mathematics and philosophy will need it. R.T. F. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ABBE BAUTAIN, by Watter M. Hor- 
TON. The New York University Press, N. Y. 1926. Pp. viii-xii- 
S27. $5.00. 


How a brilliant thinker with a real message for the world can be 
turned into the shallows of formalistic thought by the power of author- 
ity is evident to the readers of Horton’s The Philosophy of Abbe Bautain. 

In him, the most diverse intellectual currents of the century, 
coming from both sides of the Rhine, met and mingled to form a 
system of Christian philosophy which in scope and plan, if not, alas, 
in execution, deserves to be compared with the great systems of the 
Alexandrian fathers and of the Scholastics. The critical philosophy 
of Kant and the speculative systems of the post-Kantian Idealists; 
Scotch realism and French traditionalism; the influence of Pascal, 
Descartes, and Malebranche; classical Platonism modified by the 
influence of St. Augustine and the German Romanticists ; Christian 
mysticism, and Jewish Cabalism; a first-hand knowledge of biology 
and genetic psychology—all of these elements went in to Bautain’s 
melting-pot, where they were refined by a most acute and critical 
intelligence and fused by the ardor of a passionately religious spirit. 
Known to Catholics as the protagonist of an obscure heresy called 
fideism, of which he was never guilty in the form alleged; known 
to Protestants, if at all, as a clerical reactionary of the school of 
de Bonald and de Maistre—never was a philosophical genius more 
grossly misunderstood by posterity. Yet his ideas, traveling sub- 
terraneously through the works of one of his pupils, Father Gratry, 
have exercised a profound influence upon the subsequent history of 
Catholic thought in France. It is in the hope of reinstating Bau- 
tain in his proper position in the history of religious thought that 
the following pages are written. 

My contention is, in brief, that Bautain represents a most in- 
teresting modification of the Platonic strain in Christian thought, 
under the combined influence of Kant, German Romanticism, and 
French Traditionalism; that he initiated an anti-intellectualistic, 
intuitionistic, voluntaristic tendency in French Catholic thought 
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which still persists in the school of the “Philosophy of Action” ; 
that, through this school, he stands in an ancestral relation to 
French Catholic Modernism (much as Newman does to English 
Catholic Modernism) ; that, finally, through this same line of 
descent, he is to be reckoned among the progenitors of that great 
anti-intellectualistic movement of recent years which in France is 
associated with the name of Bergson, but which in Anglo-Saxon 
countries goes by the name of Pragmatism. 

This last point perhaps demands a word of explanation. Posi- 
tivistic Pragmatists of the Dewey school will doubtless resent the 
insinuation that a Catholic apologist is to be numbered among their 
intellectual ancestors. Their ancestors, they will insist, were all 
good sober English empiricists and utilitarians like Hume and 
Mill; there is no blot of mysticism or romanticism on their ’scutch- 
eon; if any Frenchman has influenced them, it is Auguste Comte. 
Quite so; but let it be remembered that the Pragmatist movement, 
in its inception, was by no means the cautious, severely scientific 
tendency into which it has now evolved—or degenerated. It was a 
bold, headstrong revolt against all rationalism, intellectualism, and 
scholastic logic-chopping; and, in that revolt, scientific empiricism 
and religious mysticism fought side by side. The left-wing Pragma- 
tism of Peirce and Dewey was indeed the legitimate offspring of 
nineteenth-century empiricism, utilitarianism, and positivism; but 
the right-wing Pragmatism of James, Schiller, and other religious 
thinkers owed its origin to a more complex union of tendencies. 
M. Berthelot has clearly showed, in his brilliant analysis of the 
antecedents of Pragmatism (Un Romantisme Utilitaire), that if 
we are to understand the relation of Pragmatism to preceding 
philosophies we must study the vitalistic and voluntaristic tend- 
encies of German idealism, and not confine our attention to the 
Anglo-Saxon side of the family tree. If, then, it is permissible 
to cite such men as Kant, Schopenhauer, Lotze, Maine de Biran, 
Ravaisson and Renouvier when making a list of the forerunners of 
Pragmatism, it is equally permissible to cite the name of Bautain. 

And the author makes out his thesis excellently well since “left-wing” 
and “right-wing” pragmatism is a distinction replete with difference. 

Professor Horton is to be commended for thus bringing to our atten- 
tion a figure all too commonly overlooked in the development of present 


day thought. Rov ivek. 


APULEIUS AND HIS INFLUENCE, by EtizasetH Hazetton 
Haicur. Longmans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 
190. $1.75. 

Professor Haight should not hesitate to preface her own narrative 
with the Apuleian invitation: ‘Reader, give attention; you will be en- 
tertained.” 

The volume belongs to the series known as “Our Debt to Greece 
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and Rome,” edited by Professor George Depue Hadzsits and Professor 
David Moore Robinson. The books are (to quote the prospectus) “au- 
thoritative but non-technical” and are intended to make apparent the 
living influence of classical civilization on our own. The difficult task 
of rendering the special knowledge of scholars available to the general 
reader has been in the main admirably accomplished by the series, notably 
in Mackail’s Virgil, Rand’s Ovid, Robinson’s Sappho, and Showerman’s 
Horace. 

As the author of interesting studies of Apuleius previously published, 
Professor Haight brings to her recent interpretation ripe scholarship and 
undimmed enthusiasm. “Why do I think you should know him?” she 
asks in her spirited introduction. ‘Because from Bottom back to Lucius 
every man with an ass’s head may owe something to Apuleius.” 

The first half of the book treats concisely the life and writings of the 
second-century traveler, lawyer, sophist, novelist, scientist and philo- 
sopher. “Born in Africa, educated in Carthage, Athens and Rome. . 
Apuleius is essentially the child of that Graeco-Roman world he repre- 
sented in his bilingual literary work.’ The latter chapters trace the in- 
fluence of Apuleius from his own day to modern times. To the Mid- 
dle Ages he was a magician and mystic, and to St. Augustine the “Pla- 
tonicus nobilis.”” With Boccaccio he was recognized as “prince of ra- 
conteurs.” Modern literature has known him chiefly through the Cupid 
and Psyche tale, the “gem of the Metamorphoses.” ‘The last chapter 
presents Cupid and Psyche in art from Raphael to Canova and Rodin. 
Well-chosen illustrations add interest to this section. 

Miss Haight writes with vividness and charm and her work should 
serve as a valuable introduction to Apuleius. Students interested in the 
early history of the novel will also find much that is significant in this 
volume. RutH W. Brown. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN AMERICAN THOUGHT. Vol. I. The 
Colonial Mind, pp. 413; Vol. II. The Romantic Revolution in 
America, pp. 493, by VeRNoN Louis Parrincton. Harcourt 
Brace and Company, N. Y. 1927. $8.00. 

In the introduction to the first of these volumes the author explains 
that what he has undertaken to do is “to give some account of the 
genesis and development in American letters of certain germinal ideas 
that have come to be reckoned traditionally American—how they came 
into being here, how they were opposed and what influence they have 
- exercised in determining the form and scope of our characteristic ideals 
and institutions.” His book differs from a history of literature in that 
the writer is more concerned with the political, economic and cultural 
background out of which what he calls “adventures in belles letters” have 
sprung and the influence which they in turn have exercised upon it than 
with the “bellettristic” forms themselves. On the other hand it differs 
from a general history in that the main historical events are assumed 
and what the writer is concerned with is the reactions of individuals and 
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communities to them according to their local connections or the par- 
ticular economic interests which they represent. It is a great plan exe- 
cuted so far as these first two volumes of the epic go with a fullness of 
knowledge, skillful arrangement, verve, vividness of style that will se- 
cure it a place with the best that has been written in this kind whether 
in Europe or America. Some notion of the contents of these two vol- 
umes may be gathered from the title of the Books and some of the Parts. 


Book I deals with Liberalism and Puritanism: The Puritan Heritage; 
The Twilight of Oligarchy; The Stirrings of Liberalism; Book II with 
The Colonial Mind in the making and in its awakening; Book III with 
Liberalism and the Constitution; The Agrarian Defeat; The Great De- 
bate (Hamilton and John Adams, Paine and Jefferson) ; Political Dem- 
ocracy under Way. But in a notice like this it is impossible to do jus- 
tice to the wealth of the material or the skill with which this table of 
contents is filled out. Particularly masterly are the sketches of indi- 
vidual figures that emerge from this background Jonathan Edwards, 
Alexander Hamilton, Jefferson, Webster, Emerson and many others. 
If there is a fault to be found with the design from this point of view 
it is rather that the writer has given us too much than too little and 
that he has been tempted out of the amplitude of his knowledge and his 
power of portraiture to dwell in minor figures who, however interesting 
they might be in a history of literature, do not add much that is of 
significance for the main story. 


It is however from another side that the readers of a philosophical 
journal like THE PERsONALIsT will be particularly interested in these 
volumes. Professor Parrington makes abundantly plain the influence 
which philosophical views upon human nature and the State have had upon 
the development here traced. Locke and Rousseau, Adam Smith and 
William Godwin figure largely in these pages. The great conflicts be- 
tween Federalism and State Rights, Industrialism and Agrarianism, 
North and South, East and West, are made to appear to be based on 
the “fell incensed points of mighty opposites” which some of these names 
represent. Is it possible, the philosophic student will ask, to discover 
from what point of view the writer has himself approached his task, 
what his own theory is of the dominant influences in politics and of the 
hopes of democracy as a form of government in this great Republic. 


From the beginning the author leaves us in no doubt as to where in 
general his sympathies lie. He is frankly Jeffersonian and Anti-Federal- 
ist. He is equally frank also in his admission in the Foreword to the 
first volume that this may have given a certain bias to his history. With 
so disarming a confession before him, the critical reader is not likely to 
lay too much stress on this defect or to be surprised at the saintly halo 
that is made to surround the advocates of the rights of man and the 
agrarian State in contrast to the cloud of insincerity and callousness that 
lingers round the figures of the believers in the “Leviathan State” or 
the new industrialism. It is a matter of more serious concern to find it 
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assumed throughout, that the two theories of an all-competent and a 
diminished State as represented respectively for instance by Hamilton 
and Jefferson among statesmen Hobbes and Godwin among philosophers 
exhaust the alternatives that modern political theory has to offer. It is 
perhaps unfair to the writer who has been dealing hitherto with move- 
ments largely dominated by the one or the other of these philosophies 


“to assume that his own horizon is bounded by them; but his entire want 


of sympathy with the idealistic or, as he calls it, the “organic theory 
of the State” is not a hopeful sign. In the short notice he gives of Francis 
Lieber he finds in that writer nothing more than “The beginnings of 
speculations which in rejecting the natural rights philosophy overthrew 
the defenses erected by the eighteenth century against an engrossing 
political state, and set the individual citizen at the mercy of a new divine 
right sovereignty” (II. p. 94). “Yes, truly,” it might be replied, ‘if 
the eighteenth century doctrine of natural rights is the only defense 
against the all-engrossing state and a divine, which is equivalent to a 
no-right, sovereignty. But this is to assume that political philosophy has 
been stagnant since the time of Rousseau.” An even more striking in- 
stance of the same limitation in the writer’s philosophical outlook is his 
treatment of Edmund Burke in whom he finds nothing but “legalism 
and government from the grave” at their worst. From this limited 
point of view it is not surprising that he sees in Emerson’s enthusiastic 
admiration of the great Irishman merely a proof that he had failed to 
understand him, and been content to rest in the enjoyment of a glowing 
rhetoric (II. 392). It does not strike the author that Emerson may 
have caught a glimpse of a side of Burke to which his own eyes were 
sealed. 


It is to this failure, combined as it naturally enough is, with a re- 
fusal to see in political parties and alignments anything capable of re- 
sisting the decisive pressure of economic interests, that the pessimistic 
strain running through these volumes seems to the present reviewer 
mainly to be due. Unless we can believe with the great idealistic writers 
from Plato to Kant and from Kant to the present day that there is 
something deeper than the selfishness of groups operating in the course 
of political history and expressing itself in law, institution and govern- 
ment, unless we can see the idea of freedom and justice that is struggling 
to embody itself in these forms we may well despair of the Republic. 


If there is anything in this criticism these volumes may possess a 


deeper significance than their author is aware of. The visitor to Amer- 


ica is apt to be struck with the vein of pessimism that underlies the talk 
and writing in academic circles on the political outlook. In views like 
those to which Professor Parrington gives expression it may be possible 
to find at least one explanation. Their logical consequence is to regard 
not only the present political system but all political systems as past pray- 
ing for. As already suggested it may be doing the writer an injustice 
to take these volumes as an adequate expression of his own philosophy, 
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and when he comes in the last of the trilogy, to deal with such construc- 
tive thinkers as W. T. Harris and Josiah Royce, who approach the 
whole subject from an entirely different point of view, he may have 
something more helpful to say on the great question of the hope of the 
future. It is in this expectation that one reader at least will look for- 
ward to its issue. Whether it fulfils or fails to fulfil this hope, the debt 
which the present generation owes the writer for these brilliant volumes 
will remain. J. H. MurruHeap. 
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The chief difference between men and animals is that men are 
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mainly by impersonal forces, by instinct, habit, and tradition; but 
the growing realization of this fact, with all the possibilities of 
deliberate self-development which it implies, will lead in the end 
to a real freedom based on a real understanding. The whole 
psychophysical organism will be regarded as what it is—a me- 
chanism, full of inherited tendencies, peculiarities, and defects, 


but full also of untapped energies, which needs to be consciously 
adjusted and controlled. Rak 
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Coleridge’s place in nineteenth century romantic literature has some- 
what eclipsed his importance as a philosophical figure. This neglected 
aspect of the poet is the theme of five articles on Coleridge as a Phi- 
losopher, the first of which appears in this issue, from the pen of 
Professor John Henry Muirhead. This distinguished writer scarcely 
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he has more recently enriched the thought life of America as professor in 
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The facile and friendly pen of Professor John Wright Buckham 
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theological life of America, and a frequent contributor to The Personalist 
the author is well known to us. Professor Buckham occupies the chair 
of Christian Theology in the Pacific School of Religion at Berkeley, 


California. 
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the wisdom of things to leave unreported. The author, whose home is the 
District of Columbia, combines such diversified interests as entymology 
and literary research. He has contributed verse to several of the 
magazines. 
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an interesting and instructive comparison. This has been effectively done 
by Maude Lambart-Taylor. She resides in New York State. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


@ Our old-time Personalist friends will be happy at 
the announcement that The Personalist is to have a 
new home. It will be a special building for the de- 
partment of philosophy with library facilities for two 
hundred thousand volumes of philosophy, class- 
rooms, offices and editorial rooms. It will be known 
as the Seeley Wintersmith Mudd Memorial Hall of 
Philosophy and is the gift of Colonel Mudd’s widow 
and son. The cost will be -two hundred and sixty- 


five thousand dollars. 


@ Aside from the great impetus that this gift will 
provide to the local development of philosophical 
training, it will undoubtedly help in the aim to build 
a better magazine. This is the first great break to- 


ward the realization of the whole larger program. 


@ Our friends can now send in their assistance to the 
campaign for one hundred thousand dollars special 
endowment for The Personalist with greater assur- 
ance regarding the steadfastness of its future de- 


velopment. 


@ Already some have made their contributions and 
there should be many others among our friends and 
friends of friends who can help on the good cause. 
The Editor will be glad to answer all inquiries and 


to act upon information put at his disposal. 


